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THE CREAT “FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE LARCEST SALE 
BLOOD | CLARKES | OF ANY 


RESTORER. rau IP @ mit a) | THE WORLD. 


For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impurities, it cannot be too highly recommended. 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin and Blood Diseases and sores of all kinds, it is a never-failing and 
permanent cure. It Cures Old Sores. Cures Ulcerated Sore Le Cures Scurvy Sores. 
Cures Cancerous Ulcers. Cures Glandular Swellings. Cures B ackheads, or Pimples on 
the Face. Cures Blood and Skin Diseases. Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck. 
Clears the Blood from all impure matter, from whatever cause arising. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free from anything injurious to the most 
delicate constitution of either sex, the Proprietors solicit sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. 

THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 

Sold in Bottles 2s, 9d. each, and in cases containing Six times the quantity, 11s. each, sufficient 
to effect a permanent cure in the great majority of long-standing cases. BY ALL CHEMISTS AND 
PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS throughout the world, or sent on receipt of 33 or 132 stamps 
by the Proprietors, THE Lincoitn & MIDLAND CouNnTIES’ DruG CoMPANY, LINCOLN, 


(TRADE MARK “BLOOD MIXTURE.”) 











THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS & OINTMENT 


These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of all 
ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE, 
and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT is unequalled 
for the cure of Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, Sores and Ulcers. Possessed 
of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the means of curing most 
complaints to which herself or Family is liable. 


N.B.—Advice Gratis at 78, New Oxford Street, late §33, Oxford Street, London, daily between the 
hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 





PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED, 


DUBLIN, 1865. PARIS, 1867, HONOURABLE MENTION INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862, 
VIENNA, 1873. 


BOOK BINDING, 


Artistic and Plain, by English and Foreign Workmen. 


JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 


OFFICE:  § YORK STREET COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


WORKS : 36, CATHERINE STREET 


VANHEEMS AND WHEELER, 


Exclusively Clerical Tailors. 


The only House in England which is conversant with the Roman formula in respect to the canonical 
dress of the Catholic Hierarchy, 


47, Berners Street, London, W. 
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MOTTINGHAM HOUSE, 


MOTTINGHAM, NEAR ELTHAM, KENT, 
TWELVE MINUTES WALK FROM ELTHAM STATION. 
(Removed from Blenheim House, Lee.) 

The only Catholic Establishment for the Preparation of Candidates for the Examination 
for admission to the (1) ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, WooLWICH |; (2) RoyAL MILITARY 
COLLEGE, SANDHURST; (3) THE EXAMINATIONS OF LIEUTENANTS OF MILITIA; (4) THE 
INDIA FOREST SERVICE, 





PRINCIPAL - REV. E. VON ORSBACH, F.R.G.S. 
Late Tutor to their Highnesses the Princes of Thurn and Taxis. 


TUTORIAL STAFF: 


Higher Mathematics 


Mathematics . 
Classics : Latin and Greek 
English : Language and History 


French Language . 


German Language . 
Sciences: Geology, Physics, & ¢ Chemistry 
Geography: Physical 

a Political 
Tactics: Military Law . : 
Topography : Fortification . 
Civil and Military Engineering ° 
Drawing : Geometrical, Freehand, and 

Perspective. 

Preliminary Subjects 


Drill and Fencing . 


G. Merrit Reeves, Esq.,M.A.; 13thWrangler, 
1873 ; late Scholar of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

J. A. Pease, Esq., and J. Sloane, Esq. 

The Principal. 

T. W. West, Esq., B.A. Oxon., sometime 
Scholar of Lincoln College. 

The Principal, and Mons. Victor Lemaire, 
M.A., Licencié-és-Lettres, Paris. 

The Principal. 

Professor j. Morris. 

The Principal and Professor Morris 

The Principal. 

Major E. Lightfoot (late) Bengal Staff Corps. 

J. A. Pease, Esq. 

J. A. Pease, Esq. 

J. A. Pease, Esq. 


The Principal, J. Sloane, Esq., and S. E, 
Cottam, Esq. 
F. Myers, Staff Sergeant R.M.A., Woolwich. 


Among other successes in the secent Examinations, the only pupil sent up for the Militia 


Literary (April) took the 22nd place (first trial), and Militia Competitive (September) the 29th 
place (first trial), the last after only 12 weeks’ preparation. 
His Lordship the Bishop of Southwark has kindly granted the privilege of daily Mass in the house. 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL. 


A. 99. D. 6. 
MOUNT ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, 


CHESTERFIELD, DERBYSHIRE. 
Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


This College provides a thoroughly sound classical and commercial education 
at a very moderate Pension. The course of studies is directed to Matriculation 
at the London University. The College is situated nine miles from Sheffield, 
seven miles from Chesterfield, and one mile from Eckington Station (N.M.R.). 

For particulars apply to the Rector, Rev. JoHN CLayton, Mount St. Mary’s, 
Chesterfield; Rev. PETER GALLWEy, 31, Farm Street, London; Rev. JAMES 
CiarE, 8, Salisbury Street, Liverpool; Rev. W. Lawson, Portsmouth Street, 
Manchester ; Rev. Tomas Hitt, Trenchard Street, Bristol. 


AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE, YORK. 


CONDUCTED BY THE BENEDICTINE FATHERS. 
Apply to the Very Rev. 














Students prepared for Matriculation, Preliminaries, &c. 
the Prior. 
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ST. CHARLES’ COLLEGE, 


ST. CHARLES’ SQUARE, NOTTING HILL, W. 


Founded by H. E. the Cardinal Archbishop, and conducted by the Oblates of St. Charles, 
assisted by competent Professors. 


For particulars apply to the Rector, the Very Rev. R. Butler, D.D. ; the Very 
Rev. Father Superior of the Oblates of St. Charles, St. Mary of the Angels’, 
Bayswater; or the Very Rev. Canon Johnson, D.D., Archbishop’s House, 
Westminster. 

The Oblate Fathers take charge of the moral and intellectual training of the 
Day Scholars equally with that of the Resident Students. 





ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, OSCOTT, 
ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE. 


STUDENTS ARE PREPARED FOR THE ARMY, THE NAvy, AND THE PROFESSIONS, 
For Terms, &c., apply to the President, as above. 





Under the Patronage of his Eminence the 
CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 
Prize Medal, International Exhibition, 1862. 
Jurors’ Report: Wax and Church Candles—‘‘ Excellence of Quality.” 
In a letter addressed to FRANCIS TUCKER and CO. on the subject of 


WAX CANDLES WITH PLAITED WICKS, 


The late Cardinal Archbishop writes : 
**T have found them fully equal to the recommendation which you give of them, and can sincerely, 
in my turn, recommend them to the Clergy for the use of the altar.” 


No. I quality, with Plaited Wicks (patented)... e ... 28, 2d. per Ib. 
No. 2 a + - ae nee as ee as 
No. 3 I8.. 100, ~ 5, 


Prize Medal Quality, with Plaited Wicks (patented), 2s. 4d. per Ib. 
VEGETABLE CANDLES FOR CHURCH USE. 
No. 1 quality oa aS 1s. 4d. per Ib. 
No. 2 quality ae wes es .. Is. 2d. per Ib. 
No. 3 quality a an ne ... 8, Od. per Ib. 
Prize Medal quality, 1s. 6d. per lb. 
Discount.—2d. per lb. off Wax and 1d. per lb. off Vegetable Candles for payment within three 
months. , Additional Discount.—Five per cent. for cash. A liberal allowance made for the ends 
and scrapings of candles. 


Pure Vegetable Oil, suitable for Sanctuary Lamps. 
PURE INCENSE, with ordinary care warranted to burn without flame, from Is. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 
per lb, canister. 
INCENSE prepared from very Choice GUMS, 6s. to Ios. per lb. 
Carriage now paid on Country orders of any amount to numerous Towns and their surrounding 
neighbourhoods, Full information on application. 


FRANCIS TUCKER AND CQ., 
LIMITED, 
18, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
MANUFACTORY—KENSINGTON. 
(Established 1730). 
The only Catholic Establishment in England for the Manufacture of Prize Medal (International 
Exhibition) Wax and Church Candles for the use of the Altar, 
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M. H. GILL AND SON’S LIST 


OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 








Réséda; or, Sorrows and Joys. Translated from the French of Zenaide 
Fleuriot by A.W. CHETWODE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


John Canada, or, New France. Translated from the French of Raoul de 
Navery by A. W. CHETWODE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
By the same Author, uniform in size and price. 
The Treasure of the Abbey. 
The Castle of Coetquen. 
The Imitation of Christ. New Edition, with Reflections. 18mo, with red 


lines round each page, and with Frontispiece. Cloth extra, red edges, 3s. 6d. ; calf, red 
edges, 7s. 6d. ; morocco, gilt edges, 8s. 


Good and Pleasant Reading for Boys and Girls. Containing Tales, 
Sketches, and Poems. With Fifty-three Illustrations. 4to, Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


A French Navy Captain; Augustus Marceau, Commander of the “Ark 
of the Covenant.” Translated from the French of the Rev. Father CLauDIUS MAYET, 
S.M., by A. W. CHFTWODE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


Moore’s Irish Melodies. With Pianoforte Accompaniments. Cloth extra, 
gilt, 3s. 6d. ; leather, extra gilt side and back, and gilt edges, 6s. 6d. Best morocco, extra 
gilt, gilt edges, 15s. 

Moy O’Brien. A Tale of Irish Life. By Miss E. SkErrINGYON THOMPSON, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Tales by Canon Schmid. Newly Translated by H. J. G. With six Illustra- 
tions. Fcap, 8vo. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


The Court of Rath Crogan; or, Dead, but not Forgotten. By M.L. 


O’ByRNE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Irish Pleasantry and Fun. A Collection of the best Humouros Tales by 
Carleton, Lover, Lever, and other Popular Writers. With sixteen coloured IIlustrations 
by J. F. OPHEA. 4to, Picture Boards, 3s. 6d., cloth extia, 5s. 


Gems for the Young. From Favourite Poets. Edited by Rosa MULHOLLAND. 
With Six Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Linda’s Misfortunes and Little Brian’s Trip to Dublin. By Ciara 


MULHOLLAND. Fcap. 8vo. cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. By Daniet Deror. Edited 
by RosA MULHOLLAND. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Percy’s Revenge. By Ciara MuLHoLianp. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 
The Coiner’s Cave. By WitHeELM HERCHENBACH. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 


Prince and Saviour: The Story of Jesus, simply told for the Young. By Rosa 
MULHOLLAND. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, Is. 6d 


Irish Poetic Gems. From Mangan, Moore, and Griffin. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 
Maxims and Counsels of St. Alphonsus Liguori. For Every Day in the 


year. 32mo, cloth extra, red edges, Is. German calf, round corners, gilt edges, 3s. 


CATHOLIC PRAYER-BOOKS. 


New and Thoroughly Revised Editions. 
To be had in a Great Variety of Bindings and Prices. 








Complete Catalogue of our Publications will be sent post free on application. 


M. H. GILL AND SON, 
50, O'CONNELL STREET UPPER, DUBLIN. 
Telegraphic Address :—GILL, Dublin. 
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THE CATHOLIC STANDARD LIBRARY, 


Consisting of Original Works, Reprints, and Foreign Translations. To be issued, at short intervals, 
in demy 8vo vols. of from 450 to 500 pages. Price 12s. each ; to Subscribers three vols. for 25s. 
The following will be among the first published: 

HENRY VIII. AND THE ENGLISH MONASTERIES. An Attempt to Illustrate How 
and by What Methods their Suppression was Accomplished. By FRANCIS AIDAN 
GaSQuET, O.S.B., sometime Prior of St. Gregory’s Monastery, Downside. Two vols., 
8vo. Vol. I. nearly ready. 

A COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY GOSPELS. In three volumes. By JOHN 
MALpDonATus, S.J. ‘Translated and Edited from the original Latin by GEORGE 
J. Davis, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford, one of the Translators of the Library of the 
Fathers. Vol. I. St. Matthew’s Gospel. / the press. 

PICONIO (BERNARDINA A). Exposition on St. PAUL’S EPISTLES. Translated and 
Edited by A. H. PRICHARD, B.A., Merton College, Oxford. Vol. J. in the press. 

A UNIVERSAL CHURCH HISTORY. By the Abbé Ronrsacuer, Doctor of Theology 
of the University of Louvain, &c., &c. Translated by various hands and edited by 
A. H. PRICHARD, B.A., Merton College, Oxford. 

THE HIERURGIA; or, THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE MASS. With Notes 
and Dissertations elucidating its doctrines and ceremonies. By the late Dr. DANIEL ROCK. 
Two vols. A new and thoroughly revised edition, with many new Illustrations. Edited 
with a Preface by W. H. JAMES WEALE. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ST. BERNARD. Translated and Edited by S. J. EALEs, 
D.C.L., late Principal of St. Boniface College, Warminster. 

A welcome Christmas or New Year’s Present to the Clergy, Religious Communities, newly- 

ordained Priests, Deacons, and Theological Students, 
A TRANSLATION INTO ENGLISH OF THE 

GREAT COMMENTARY UPON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES of Cornelius 4 Lapide. 
Translated and Edited by the Rev. T. W. MossMAN, B.A., Oxon. Vols. I., II., III. 
Demy 8vo, each 12s., completing SS. Matthew and Mark’s Gospels; St. John’s Gospel 
and Three Epistles. Two Vols., 24s. St. Luke’s Gospel. One Vol., 12s. Completing the 
Gospels. The Six Vols. may also be had in Half-Calf, red edges, price £4 4s.; or 
Whole Antique Calf, £5 5s. net. 

DISHONEST CRITICISM: Being a Chapter of Theology on Equivocation and doing Evil 
for a Good Cause. An Answer to Dr. Richard F. Littledale. By JAMEs JONEs, S.J., 
Professor of Moral Theology in St. Beuno’s College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

‘* A more crushing rejoinder has not appeared since Newman's reply to Kingsley."— ohn Bull. 
HISTORICAL PORTRAITS OF THE TUDOR DYNASTY AND THE REFOR- 

MATION PERIOD. By S. Huzerr Burke. Complete in Four Vols. aemy 8vo, 
Price £2 17s. Either volume sold separately. ‘‘ Time unveils all truth.” 

‘*T have read the work with great interest, and I subscribe without hesitation to the eulogy passed 
on it by the Daily Chronicle, as making, as far as [ know, a distinct and valuable addition to our 
knowledge of a remarkable period." —'rom a Letter to the Author by Mr. Gladstone. 

‘*We heartily wish it a large sale and an extensive circulation.""— 7he Academy, ‘‘ Nicholas Pocock.” 

‘« There are papers in this work which do especial honour to the writer as a literaryman. We safely 
recommend the work as a valuable addition to English history."—7ke Tablet. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ALMS-BAG ; or, Sketches of Church and Socia 
Life in a Watering-place By the Author of ‘‘John Brown the Cordwainer,” ‘‘ Recrea- 
tions of the People,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“A clever book. Sketchy, anecdotic, chatty, humorous, and suggestive. We read of many topics, 
all full of interest." —Literary World. 

CAROLS, HYMNS, AND NOELS FOR CHRISTMASTYDE. Selected and Edited 
by THOMAS WoRSLEY STANIFORTH. Price Is. The Collection consists of Twenty 
numbers, nearly all of which are new. 

‘‘Some of them are very beautiful, and certain to become popular." —MWorning Post, 


NEW MUSICAL WORKS BY HENRI F. HEMY. 
Author of Hemy’s Royal Modern Pianoforte Tutor, &c. 

THE CHILDREN’S MUSICAL LONGFELLOW. The words from Longfellow. 
Containing 25 Songs. Now ready, price Is. 

THE CHILDREN’S UNIVERSAL SONG BOOK, for HOME and SCHOOL. 
Containing 100 Original Simple Songs. Price Is. [Preparing. 

THE WESTMINSTER HYMNAL FOR CONGREGATIONAL USE. Containing 
the most popular English and Latin Hymns and Tunes, and also a number of New Hymns 
and Tunes, Selected, Written, and Composed expressly for this work. The work will be 
issued in about five parts, Is. each, post free. Part I. now ready, containing 52 Hymns 
and Music for Advent, Christmas, and Epiphany. 

‘‘If the remaining parts of the work fulfil the promise of the first number, Catholics will have to 
thank Mr. Hemy for the most useful book of its kind which has ever yet appeared." — Zad/ed. 


TOHN HODGES, 25, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
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Messrs. Burns and Oates’ New List. 
Books for Advent. 


Advent Meditations. Daily Meditations on the Mysteries of our Faith, and on 
the Lives of our Lord Jesus Christ and of the Saints. From the Spanish of Rev. F. DE 
ANDRADE, S.J. 3s. 6d. 

Alphonsus Liguori, St., on the Incarnation. Containing Meditations on 
the Birth and Infancy of Jesus Christ. Edited by Bishop CoFFIN. 2s. and 3s. 6d. 

Advent, Christmas, and the Epiphany, up to Septuagesima, Devotions for. 2d. 

Advent, Hints for spending profitably the time of. 1d. 

Holy Infancy, Twelve Mysteries ofthe. 14 Engravings. Cloth, ts.; gilt, 1s. 6d. 

Infant Jesus, Devotions to. (Oratory.) 2d. 

Little Book of the Most Holy Child Jesus; A Prayer Book for His 
Children. By Canon WARMOLL. Second Edition. Is. 

From the Crib to the Cross. Meditations for the Young. With a Preface 
by the Very Rev. Father PURBRICK, Provincial S.J. Cloth, 4s. 

*.* For complete List of Books of Meditation suited to this season of the year, see our Monthly List for 

December. Gratis on application. 


Music for Advent. 


Justorum Animz. By the Very Rev. Dr. CROOKALL. 2s. 
Justorum Animz. By C. Czerny. ts. 


New Books. 


Memoir of the late Bishop Willson, First Bishop of Hobart, Tasmania. 
3y Bishop ULLATHORNE. With Portrait of Bishop Willson. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Emmanuel. Being the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ reproduced in the Mysteries 
of the Tabernacle. By Mrs. ABEL Ram, Author of ‘‘The most Beautiful among the 
Children of Men,” &c. Cloth, §s. 

Religio Viatoris. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Wishes on Wings. By the Author of “ Marion Howard,” “ Maggie’s Rosary,” 
‘* Little Hinges to Great Doors,” &c. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Dictionary of English Catholic Biography and Bibliography. From 
the Rreach with Rome in 1534, to the present time. By JoserpH GILLow. Volume III. 
Cloth, 15s. (Vols. I. and II. 15s. each.) [Zmmediately. 

Ready in Christmas Week. 

The Catholic Directory, Ecclesiastical Register, and Almanac for 1888. 
Fifty-first Annual Publication. Issued by authority of the Cardinal Archbishop and 
Bishops of England and Wales. Price Is. 6d. ; postage, 3d. 

Now Ready. 
The Penny Catholic Almanac for 1888. Compiled by the Editor of the 


**Catholic Directory,” and containing a vast amount of useful Information. 


Jubilee of His Holiness Leo XIII. Dec. 31, 18877. 


Note.—Messrs. Burns and Oates beg to announce that they have made 
arrangements for the supply of Banners and Flags in the Papal colours for deco- 
ration on the occasion of the Papal Jubilee; also for Illumination displays. 


Particulars on application. 
Cribs. 


Statues for Cribs, in all sizes, Plain or Decorated. 
Now on view at 28, Orchard Street. Photographs and Price Lists post free. 
Old Statues for Cribs carefully repaired and restored by experienced Art Workmen on the premises, 


Suitable Presents for the Clergy. 
Birettas. From 3s. 6d. upwards. 
Ritual Stoles. For the Pocket. From 53s. 6d. upwards. 


Preaching Stoles. From ats. upwards. 

Holy Oil Stocks. B. and O.’s own Registered Pattern in Solid Silver (Hall 
Marked), at 11s. 6d. each, or 33s. for a set of Three in a Case. 

Pocket Pyxes. Registered Pattern. 21s., 25s. and 3os. 


Burns and Oates (Limited), 28, Orchard Street, W., and 63, Paternoster Row,E.C. 
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RUPTURES CURED. 
“HODGES i sataijeting 
ee 


is the most perfect we ever examined.”—Medical Press and Circular, Oct. 21, 1885. 











UPTURES.—*“ Hopce’s Patent Truss is the most comfortable and effective 

truss. It gives an elastic pressure, possessing a very great advantage. It 

adapts itself readily to the movements of the body, and is very effective.”— 
Lancet, Oct. 3, 1885. 





UPTURES.—“ Very ingenious and successful truss.”—British Medical 
Journal, May 23, 1885. 





UPTURES.—“ Wirnout enlarging the opening, as conical pads are apt 
to do, while its resiliency ensures the pad keeping its place without exerting 
injurious pressure.” —AMedical Times, Oct. 10, 1885. 





UPTURES.—“ PossEss decided advantage both in efficiency and comfort 
over all others with which we are acquainted.” — Liverpool Medical 


Journal, Jan. 6, 1886. 





UPTURES.—“A VERY ingenious truss.”— Zdinburgh Medical Journal, 
Feb. 1, 1886. 





Elastic Stockings and Belts in Stock. 


Description, a Stamped Addressed Envelope. 


HODGE AND CO., 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENT, 


SUSPENSORY BANDAGE AND ARMY TRUSS MAKERS, 


327 & 329, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Factory—18, JAMES STREET, W. 
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CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
St. Francis of Sales. By the Rev. H. B. Mackey, O.S.B. 
Mental Prayer. By the Rev. B. Wizzerrorce, O.P. 


Life of Pope Leo XIII. By the Rev. J. Rickasy, S.J. 
With Portrait. [Ju December. 


The Catholic’s Library of Tales. No. VII. 
ONE PENNY EACH. 











ALSO, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Catholic Biographies. Vol. II. [ln December. 





Shilling Yolumes. 


SUITABLE FOR LENDING LIBRARIES, PRIZES, ETC. 


Publications of the Society: Vols. 1.—V. Many have expressed a wish to 
have the Society’s Publications in a handy form. This Series will contain all the larger 
issues of the Society, as nearly as possible in the order of their appearance, and will be 
continued from time to time as sufficient material accumulates. 


The Church of Old England: Being a Collection of Papers bearing on the 
Continuity of the English Church, and on the attempts to justify the Anglican position. 


Catholic Biographies, Vol. I. [Vol. II. in December. ] 
The Catholic’s Library of Tales and Poems, Vol. I. [Vol. II. in 


December. ] 


The English Martyrs under Henry VIII. and Elizabeth: with Two 


Portraits. 


** We hope that these Shilling Volumes may be the first of a long series, not only of collected 
publications bound up together, but of original volumes on biography, history, and fiction, and 
perhaps even of the more recondite subjects of philosophy and theology. In these days of education 
what could be more useful than such a series as this? We may have to wait some years for it, but 
if the Catholic Truth Society continues its present successful career under the judicious management 
that has done so much to establish it on a solid foundation, we may see this and yet more among 
the works it is destined to accomplish.” — Zhe Month. 





Full Lists and all Information to be obtained of the Hon. Secretaries, 
18, West Square, London, S.E. 





CATHOLIC ,TRUTH SOCIETY, 18, WEST SQUARE, LONDON, S.E. 
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Price 2s. 6d. 





Now ready. Crown 8vo. 


A SHORT INTRODUCTION 
TO THE STUDY OF LOGIC. 


BY 


LAURENCE JOHNSTONE. 























e 


*.° This Work which is published with the Imprimatur 
of the Cardinal Archbishop is strictly Thomistic 
in its teaching, while it endeavours to render 
the usually dry study of Logic as interesting as 
possible. 





LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 





Works by Father Humphrey, S.J. 
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THE Decree of the 29th of December of last year empowered 
us to give public religious honour to the fifty-four Martyrs 
whom we were thereby permitted to call Blessed; and by the 
subsequent Decree of the 30th of April, a festival-day was 
granted for England, and in addition a separate feast for each 
of the Regular Orders who had sons in that glorious company 
of Martyrs. Thus not only will the feast of the English 
Martyrs be henceforth kept in England by all, Seculars and 
Regulars alike, on the 4th of May, their general festival; but 
Carthusians, Augustinians, Franciscans, and Jesuits, wherever 
they are throughout the world, will respectively celebrate on 
their own days the Martyrs of those Orders. When these lines 
are placed in our readers’ hands the Society of Jesus will, to 
its great joy and happiness, be engaged in celebrating for the 
first time the feast of Blessed Edmund Campion and his 
Companions, for whom the Holy See has been pleased to 
approve of a proper Mass, Collect, and Lessons for the Society, 
on the Ist of December. The first occurrence of a feast, so 
long desired and at last conceded, we must not allow to pass in 
silence. Too little is, as yet, known about them for us to fear 
lest our readers should regard us as telling what they have been 
told before; and even the opportune publication of Father 
Stanton’s noble Menology does not set us free from the welcome 
duty of speaking about the Martyrs whose names have so 
recently been added to the Society’s Calendar and Martyrology. 

The new entry approved for the Martyrology of the Society 
and the new Lessons for its Supplement to the Breviary speak 
of five Martyrs as honoured conjointly under the title of 
Blessed Edmund and his Companions. Blessed Edmund 
Campion may well give his name to the feast, for he is the only 
one amongst them who was fully trained in the Society. The 
others associated themselves to her at the last, and were law- 
fully admitted amongst her children, and the Holy See permits 
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her in love and veneration to honour them as her own. In the 
same manner, among the Japanese Martyrs the Society keeps 
the feast of Blessed Augustine Ota, though the letter of the 
Provincial admitting him into the Society reached his com- 
panion in Martyrdom Blessed Camillo Costanzi on the day 
before their death, and Blessed Augustine took the vows of 
devotion, and is called inthe Lessons of their feast unzus diet 
novitius—a novice of a single day. In this sense the Com- 
panions of Blessed Edmund Campion are Jesuit Martyrs—not 
that the Society would withdraw them from the honours that 
others will be willing to pay to them, but that it is a singular 
comfort to her to be allowed to repay by special veneration the 
love borne to her by those who asked and obtained admission 
to her ranks when their martyrdom was at hand. We must 
now content ourselves with a few words about each of the 
Blessed Five whose honours are united in this feast. 

Beginning in the order of time, we have in Blessed Thomas 
Woodhouse the first priest amongst Elizabeth’s Martyrs. His 
name, together with those of Blessed John Storey and Blessed 
Thomas Felton, is not found in the Catalogue of the Ordinary 
Process. The reason of this omission was that Challoner’s 
Missionary Priests was taken as the official list of the Martyrs 
under Elizabeth and her successors; and Challoner omitted 
them and Thomas Earl of Northumberland, no doubt for the 
reason that he assigns for the omission of James Leyburne, 
because they denied Queen Elizabeth to be their lawful 
sovereign. No similar scruple prevailed in Rome in 1583, and 
Storey, Felton, Woodhouse, and perhaps the Earl of Northum- 
berland, were included amongst the Martyrs depicted by the 
authority of Gregory the Thirteenth in the English Church in 
Rome. The Holy See has permitted us to honour as Martyrs 
all who are there depicted, and thus Blessed Thomas Woodhouse 
has, so to say, come back to us from Rome, though we did not 
ask for him. He certainly will be none the less dear to us on 
that account. 

The narrative of his life puts before us a man of singular 
ardour, and perfect fearlessness and freedom from human 
respect. Made priest in Queen Mary's time, and therefore 
called “Sir Thomas,” he had a parsonage in Lincolnshire which 


1 This title resembles the Italian use of Doz with the Christian name for priests, 
aas Don Giuseppe. There are some few examples of Douay priests being called Sir, in 
the North of England, but the title was in the time of persecution all but exclusively 
given to the surviving clergy of Queen Mary’s reign. 
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he held for less than a year, as the accession of Elizabeth not 
only deprived him of his living but placed him under the 
custody of the Warden of the Fleet. A curious story is told of 
his prison life, characteristic of the prison, and still more 
characteristic of the man. When the plague broke out in 
London in 1563, Edward Tyrrell—who, by the way, gave 
44,000 for his wardenship—obtained leave to carry his Catholic 
prisoners with him to his house in Cambridgeshire. There 
were some notable priests amongst them, Dr. Cole, Dean 
of St. Paul’s, Archdeacon John Harpsfield, and his brother 
Dr. Nicholas Harpsfield, Dr. Draycourt, Dr. Harcourt, Mr. Wood, 
and our Martyr. One day in Lent, Tyrrell having eaten meat, 
Blessed Thomas Woodhouse, “knowing him to be a Catholic 
in heart,” to use the words of the narrative sent to Rome by 
Father Garnet in 1601, “could do no less than advertise him 
that he did ill, and desired him with all due respect to leave it. 
Mr. Tyrrell, as he was a right courteous gentleman, did quietly 
hear him and courteously answer him, but the next day fell to 
his flesh as before. After dinner Mr.Woodhouse took time to find 
him alone, and began to deal with him again to make him keep 
Lent better, but prevailed nothing. Wherefore Mr. Woodhouse 
told him that if he eat any more flesh he would tarry no more 
with him; to which Mr. Tyrrell answered nothing, but laughed to 
himself, thinking Mr. Woodhouse could not depart though he 
would. Once again Mr. Woodhouse advised him as before, and 
threatened him to depart if after this third warning he profited 
nothing; whereof Mr. Tyrrell made no account till the next 
day after but one, that he and all the other prisoners were at 
table, except only Mr. Woodhouse, and one sent to call him 
who brought word that he was not to be found in all the house. 
‘In good sooth,’ quoth Mr. Tyrrell, ‘then I trow he hath kept 
promise with me,’ and sent two or three to look about better for 
him. In the meantime he told them at table all that had passed 
between them two, and word being brought that he was not to 
be found, he sent with all speed men on horseback to follow 
him the way that might be imagined he would go. Much 
labour they wasted and could not hear of Mr. Woodhouse, 
which did not a little trouble Mr. Tyrrell. At last they sent 
one to London with a letter to his deputy in the Fleet, to cause 
search to be made in London for him. The deputy having read 
his letter, bade the bearer return with all speed and tell his 
master that Woodhouse came hither at such an hour, and said 
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he would dwell in the Fleet and not in the country ; and so he 
received him and lodged him in his old lodging.” 

Our Martyr’s quiet threat to his gaoler that “he would tarry 
no more with him,” reminds us of a threat on the part of 
Catholic prisoners in 1612, some forty years later, that they 
would be obliged to leave Newgate if they were not better 
treated. Seven of their number kept their word, and were 
not retaken: the other thirteen priests, out of the twenty 
there confined, remained in prison when they could have 
escaped, and were rewarded by dungeons and gyves. 

Father Henry Walpole, when he was in the custody of 
Outlaw the pursuivant, at York, went another way to work 
to make a Protestant clergyman keep abstinence. He has 
left us the note in his own writing, and it is now among the 
State Papers. “Mr. Hardesty alone. On Friday night he came 
and said he had preached. And that no man could remit sin. 
Walpole: ‘What, not Christ Jesus?’ Hardesty: ‘No, not He 
as Man.’ . Walpole: ‘Oh! take heed of blasphemy.’ And 
here cometh up Mr. Outlaw with our drinking. ‘Well, quoth 
Mr. Hardesty, ‘I have preached of those matters this day. And 
for that cause, and to show the liberty of the Gospel I would 
eat some flesh. Have you not a pigeon pie?’ Walpole: ‘I 
am sure, though you will not obey the Church’s laws, yet the 
Queen’s you will, who forbiddeth pigeon pies now. And 
St. Paul saith we must obey our Prince’s laws for conscience 
sake. Hardesty: ‘As far as is expressed in the Word of God: 
but this is not. Walpole: ‘Nor any other law commonly, but 
they are contained in the general obligation to obey, when they 
command not contrary to the Word of God. As Will Outlaw 
is bound to shut the door when his mother biddeth him ; and if 
he did not, he were a shrewd [vexatious] lad: and yet this is 
not in the text, but “Honour your parents,” in which this is 
contained. And so not to eat flesh in the commandment of 
obeying the Queen and the Church our Mother.’ And Mrs. 
Outlaw, she would allow no pigeon pie that night.” What a 
good picture this would make! Outlaw himself, in the Queen’s 
uniform, “coming up with our drinking,” the Jesuit lecturing 
the parson on obedience to Queen Elizabeth, little Will, the 
pursuivant’s son, listening with all his ears, and the boy’s 
mother, won by the lesson of obedience to the lad, refusing 
the parson the pigeon pie on which he had set his heart. 

Blessed John Nelson comes next to Blessed John Wood- 
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house in the order of time. He was a man of forty before he 
went to Douay College, and was ordained by the Archbishop 
of Cambray June 11, 1576. What with apparently erroneous 
entries in the First Douay Diary which puts his ordination 
in 1575, and his being sent on the mission in 1577; and what 
with the mention of, it would appear, two others of the same 
Christian and surname in the Diary, it is not easy to be sure 
of the Martyr’s dates. Following Bishop Challoner’s guidance, 
we take it that it was he who was sent on the English mission 
on November 7, 1576, and if so, he took with him, in consequence 
of the disturbed state of things at Douay, his cousin and name- 
sake, who in the March of that year had gone to the Anchin 
College at Douay to be taught by the Jesuit Fathers. That 
there was a cousin of his a priest we gather from one of the 
State Papers, in which we learn through the treachery of the 
apostate Anthony Tyrrell, that “John Nelson, son of widow 
Nelson of Skelton by York,” was in September 1586 chaplain 
to Mrs. Metham of Metham in Yorkshire. Our Martyr was 
the son of a knight of the name, who lived at Skelton. The 
young man returned to Douay, but whether he was the priest 
ordained there in 1587 or the one ordained at Rome in 1588, or 
how either could be the one mentioned by Tyrrell in 1586 is 
beyond our knowledge. 

Father Warford’s “Relation of Martyrs,” which as yet is 
unpublished, tells us that those who knew Blessed John Nelson, 
the Martyr, report that he was accustomed to say that the 
Catholic religion would never be efficaciously restored in 
England, except by the means by which it had been first 
planted, that is by the blood of Martyrs; and when others 
gave various reasons for hoping that matters would speedily 
come right, he used to say that every thing that he heard 
brought him round to the same view of the absolute necessity 
of Martyrs’ blood. 

When his opportunity came, he was fully prepared to be one 
of the needed Martyrs himself. Whilst he was in Newgate, “a 
friend of his advised him to read and meditate upon the lives 
and deaths of the Martyrs. Though he disliked not the counsel, 
yet he answered that by God’s mercy he had enough to occupy 
his mind withal, and to meditate upon full well. And being 
put in mind, by the same friend, with what alacrity and joy of 
mind many thousand Martyrs had suffered the most exquisite 
torments for Christ’s sake, and that they never complained nor 
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shrunk thereat, he answered that this same thought came often 
to his mind, and afforded him such comfort that he no ways 
doubted but that he should find and feel the like grace of 
God’s consolation in the midst of his agony.” 

These two Martyrs, Woodhouse and Nelson, had independently 
—for there was five years interval between them—the same wish, 
and they must both have taken the same means for its accom- 
plishment, by making application to the French Provincial for 
admission into the Society of Jesus. Father Bartoli uses the 
touching expression that the English Province of the Society 
was born in prison. The first whom that historian mentions as 
belonging to the Society was the constant and most valiant 
confessor of Christ, Thomas Pound, who obtained admission 
in December 1578, when he was a prisoner in the Marshalsea, 
But Blessed Thomas Woodhouse and Blessed John Nelson 
had obtained this favour before him,? the one dying in June 
1573 and the other in February 1578. No English Jesuit 
had as yet set foot on English soil, and as far as we know 
but one foreigner. St. Ignatius it is true, came over to London, 
as we learn from Father Ribadeneyra, but it was, if we may say 
so, before the founder of the Society was himself a Jesuit. He 
came to beg alms from his countrymen, the Spaniards in 
London, to enable him to continue his studies in the University 
of Paris. It is a pity that there is no tradition in London, as 
there is in Bruges, to tell us the house in which St. Ignatius 
lived. In his love for England the Saint wrote to Cardinal 
Pole to offer to undertake the education of English youths in 
the college he had founded and was then maintaining in Rome, 
which afterwards was exclusively appropriated to Germans and 
Hungarians. In memory, perhaps, of this offer of St. Ignatius, 
that College received within its walls several Englishmen, 
amongst whom were two of our future Martyrs*—Blessed 
Thomas Cottam and Blessed Robert Johnson. The former of 
these must have been in the German College for a very short 
time, for he left Rheims for Rome February 16, 1579, and he 
entered the Novitiate at St. Andrea in Rome on the 8th of 
April. Blessed Robert Johnson entered the College October 1, 
1572, and left it for Cambray in April 1574. 

The one Jesuit who was in England was Father Ribadeneyra, 


2 Father Thomas Stephenson, their contemporary, is our authority for this, in 
his Life of Thomas Pound, S./. 
3 MSS. Hist. Coll. Germ. Ungar, auctore P, Gulielmo Fusban, sub anno 1580. 
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whom St. Ignatius had received into the Society as a boy, and 
of whom he had taken such fatherly care. This distinguished 
Father came to London in the train of Don Gomez de Figueroa,. 
then Count and afterwards Duke of Feria, Envoy of Philip the 
Second. Father Ribadeneyra was in England exactly four 
months, arriving November 17, 1558, the very day of Queen 
Mary’s death; and returning to Brussels March 17, 1559. 
Cardinal Allen alludes to the stay in London of this Father 
in a letter written by him in 1577 to Father Maurice Chauncy, 
the English Carthusian Prior, who found it difficult to understand 
how it could be justifiable for the priests in England to lay aside 
their clerical dress and wear secular disguise. The charitable 
and sympathetic founder of Douay College wrote: “Consider 
the Jesuits’ trade, who be men called of God to raise the 
necessary discipline of the Church and be the best ghostly 
Fathers that the Church hath. Among them, all be not of like 
learning nor of highest scholastical skill, nor all grey heads, but 
some of them very young, many well instructed in penitentiary 
cases, and by a few years use quickly become very expert; 
one of which Order, being somewhat young but otherwise 
exceedingly exercised, was many days some years past in 
England, where he did reconcile many, and did much good ; 
and yet because he was young, e¢ guza mollibus vestiebatur to 
cover his Order, myself heard ill spoken of him in England ; 
as now ours be for the like things, and for that they be not 
sufficient to resolve the curious or scrupulous in all doubts, 
much blamed.”* Father Ribadeneyra was thirty-one when he 
was in England, which accounts for his being called “somewhat 
young.” 

After Woodhouse, Nelson and Pound were received into the 
Society, and indeed after Father Campion’s martyrdom, a 
French Jesuit was in England. He is mentioned in a letter 
to Don Juan de Ydiaquez from Father Persons, who is explain- 
ing the harm that Morgan and Paget did in 1582 by their 
communications with Mary Queen of Scots, and he says, 
writing in 1597: “Of all this a witness to the present day is 
Father Henry Samerie, a Frenchman, of the Society of Jesus, 
who now lives in Flanders, and at that time was with the said 
Queen in England, under the name of her physician, and he 
saw what happened.”® In some “points for the year 1582,” 
copied by Father Christopher Grene, Father Persons wrote 


* Cardinal Allen’s Zetters, Oratorian ed., p. 33. 5 Jbid. p. 386. 
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that Father Haywood was now the only Jesuit in England out 
of prison. Ralph Emerson was sent him as a companion, having 
just returned from his journey with Father Creighton. Then 
some months afterwards at the request of the Queen of Scots, 
“‘a French Father of the Society, named Henry Samelie, was 
sent to live with the said Queen in the house of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, where she was in custody. The manner of sending 
him was that he should go as a physician in company with 
certain French officials of the Queen, who every year by 
permission of the Queen of England, went to give an account 
of the administration of the dowry Queen Mary had in France. 
This Father then went there and for some years tried secretly 
in that house to do all the good that he could, until at last the 
matter becoming suspected, the poor Queen was obliged to send 
him away, and to remain deprived of all spiritual consolation, 
saving from God alone.” Teulet says that this Father, Henry 
Samelie, was also called La Rue. His coming and his stay in 
England in no way influenced the position of the Society in this 
country ; and besides, his arrival was, as we have seen, after that 
Fathers Campion and Persons had done their work. There is 
then Father Peter Ribadeneyra only, and he but for a few 
months, who was in England before Blessed Thomas Wood- 
house sought and obtained admission from the French 
Provincial. 

The new Menology understates the claim we have for calling 
Blessed Thomas Woodhouse a Jesuit. Besides Father Stephen- 
son’s statement, a fellow-prisoner, who seems himself to have 
been his confessor in the Fleet, says that he applied to Paris 
for admission, and adds that “so observant was he of humility, 
that after receiving from the Fathers of the Society of Jesus 
the favour he had petitioned for, he scarcely revealed it to any 
one except his own confessor.” Father Garnet also says that 
he heard this said by Catholics. 

Father Woodhouse and Father Nelson had had no previous 
connection with the Society, but it was otherwise with Father 
Cottam, who had six months noviceship at St. Andrea on the 
Quirinal. In his Life of Father Campion, Father Persons thus 
speaks of him: “Mr. Thomas Cottam, that was afterwards 
martyrized, being come to London, and being let go free by 
Mr. Dr. Ely, that had given his word to present him to my 
Lord Cobham, for that he thought it a greater offence to offer 
up unto the persecutors a servant of God and an innocent 
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man, than to break his- promise to the Mayor and Searcher 
of Dover, the said Mr. Cottam, upon conference with a certain 
Catholic friend in London, conceived some scruple of his escape, 
and for that he accounted himself still of the Society of Jesus, 
though for lack of health he had been dismissed (but with 
express promise to be received again whensoever his health 
should serve him for the same), he sought out Father Campion 
and Father Persons, and told them the case, who, consulting 
also with some other priests and discreet Catholics, all were 
of opinion that his case standing as it did, and the obligation 
of his appearing lying rather upon another than himself, he 
was not bound to offer himself to so manifest danger; which 
determination, though he were content to accept and follow 
for the time, yet seemed he still rather to incline to offer up 
himself if he might be permitted ; and so as soon as even he 
understood afterward that the inn-holder of Dover and Mr. 
Dr. Ely were called in question about his escape, and that the 
one of them, or he, was necessarily to come in trouble, he 
returned to consult the case again with the said Fathers, who 
upon this new accident inclined more to his desire, and so with 
a merry countenance he went of himself, and all alone, to the 
sign of the Star in New Fish Street, and there offered himself 
prisoner to one Mr. Andrews that lay there, Deputy to my 
Lord Cobham, who carried him to the Court lying at that time 
at Oatlands, whence, after three or four days stay, he was sent 
prisoner as for religion to the Marshalsea.” Two independent 
witnesses assert that Blessed Thomas Cottam was received 
back into the Society whilst he was in prison. As Father 
Persons was so intimately cognizant of the heroic way in which 
he gave himself up to the persecutors, this is not to be wondered 
at. 

We now turn to the well-known letter of Blessed Alexander 
Briant, in which he begs that if it can be done, being absent, he 
may be received into the Society. More than two years before 
his imprisonment he had consulted his spiritual Father whether 
he could hope for admission; but though the answer was 
favourable, he had delayed his going to the novitiate on account 
of his work in our Lord’s harvest in England. On being 
deprived of his liberty, the desire revived, and he made a vow, 
he says, “I hope, not rashly, but in the fear of God, and for 
no other end than that I may more holily and gratefully render 
service to God, for His greater glory, be more secure of my 
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salvation and of a more glorious triumph over my spiritual 
enemy, that, if it should one day please God to deliver me 
from prison, I would within the space of a year resign myself 
entirely to the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, and if God 
inspired them to receive me, would freely, and with extreme 
joy, deliver up my whole will, unreservedly and for ever, to 
the service of God and their obedience.” 

This vow was made by the Blessed Martyr under circum- 
stances unlike, we may be sure, those of any similar vow made 
before or after his. This is his own account: “The first day 
that I was tortured upon the rack, before I came to the torture- 
chamber, giving myself up to prayer, and commending myself 
and all that was mine to our Lord, I was filled with a super- 
natural sweetness of spirit; and while I was calling upon the 
most holy name of Jesus and upon the Blessed Virgin Mary 
(for I was saying the Rosary), my mind was cheerful, well 
comforted, and ready to bear the torments that I then most 
certainly expected. At length the resolution I have spoken 
of occurred to my mind, and at the same moment a suggestion 
to confirm that resolution by a vow. Having ended my prayers, 
I thought it over and discussed it with myself as reasonably as 
I could : I came to the conclusion that it was good, I accom- 
plished my desire, and freely made my vow with the condition 
I have mentioned. It seemed to me that God was pleased 
instantly to approve this act, for in all my sufferings and 
torments in His infinite goodness He was mercifully present 
to me, comforting me in my need, and freeing my soul from 
the wicked lips and the deceitful tongue, and from the roaring 
beasts ready for their prey. Whether what I am relating be 
miraculous or not, God knoweth; but true it is, and my 
conscience is a witness of it before God. And this I say, that 
in the last racking, when my adversaries were doing their 
cruellest on my body, though my hands and my feet were 
violently stretched, yet I was well-nigh free from all sense of 
pain; and not only so, but, as it were, refreshed of the pain 
of the preceding racking, and so I remained in my perfect 
senses, in quietness of mind, and tranquillity of heart. When 
the commissioners saw this, they went out and ordered me to 
be racked again in the same way on the next day; and when 
- I heard it, I believed and hoped that by God’s help I might 
bear it patiently. Meanwhile I meditated as well as I could 
on our Saviour’s bitter Passion, which was full of innumerable 
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pains, and while so doing, I thought my left hand was wounded 
in the palm, and that blood was flowing from it, but indeed 
there was no such thing, nor any other pain than that which 
seemed to be in my hand.” 

Father Persons describes Briant’s arrest thus: “While we 
were together in a house in a wood, one night Hartley [himself 
a future martyr] said to me casually that he had been at Oxford 
and had heard that Roland Jinks’ servant, who had just before 
been employed by me at my house in London to bind some 
books, had gone over and had given evidence against his 
master. I at once saw the danger, and the first thing in the 
morning I sent to London, and found that Wilkes, the Secretary 
of the Privy Council, with Norton and some of the Queen’s 
guards, had that very night searched my chamber, and carried 
off all he found there, and had apprehended Briant in a neigh- 
bouring house.” 

“He was my disciple and my pupil at Oxford,” Father 
Persons continues, “and ever inclined to virtue; afterwards a 
priest at Rheims of the greatest zeal. Just before he came into 
England he wrote to Father Richard Gibbon to ask whether he 
might visit his mother. He reconciled my father, and while he 
was in England he never willingly left my side.” ® 

A brother of another Martyr, the Ven. John Body, was 
arrested with him, as that Martyr says in a letter to Dr. Ely and 
Dr. Reynolds. “I hope it shall not hinder him in this point that 
he was taken with a Blessed Martyr, Mr. Briant, in London, 
lying in one chamber together, for whose sake he was piteously 
scourged in Bridewell and afterwards imprisoned in one of the 
Counters.” 

Mr. Simpson is wrong’ in saying that Blessed Alexander 
Briant was first sent to the Marshalsea, and still more wrong in 
saying that he was transferred thence to the Tower on the 25th 
of March. He may have been misled by Rishton’s Diary which 
gives the 27th of March for Briant’s transfer to the Tower, or 
perhaps by the Lieutenant’s diets, dated the 23rd of June, in 
which he charged for Briant from the 25th of March; but the 
Council order, dated the 3rd of May is still extant,’ for a letter to 
be written to the Lieutenant of the Tower to send for Briant, who 
was then in the Counter in Wood Street, and for another letter to 


6 Stonyhurst MSS. FP. fol. 155. 
? Life of Campion, p. 201. 
8 Brit. Mus. Lansd, MSS. 1162, fol. 7 b. 
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the Lieutenant, Dr. Hammond, and Thomas Norton, “to offer 
unto him the torture in the Tower; and in case upon the sight 
thereof he shall obstinately refuse to confess the truth, then they 
shall put him unto the torture, and by the pain and terror of the 
same wring from him the knowledge of such things as shall 
appertain.” 

When in the Counter the Blessed Martyr was prepared 
for the worse torments of the Tower by being allowed 
neither meat nor drink till he was almost famished, and then 
“he got a pennyworth of hard cheese and a little broken bread, 
with a pint of strong beer, which brought him into such an 
extreme thirst that he essayed to catch with his hat the drops of 
rain from the house eaves, but could not reach them.” The 
persecutors gave their own account of this starvation of the 
Martyr, and the reason they assign for it is very instructive. 
It must be remembered that the object of all the examinations 
of prisoners was to incriminate others, and for this purpose they 
often wanted a prisoner’s handwriting, to be able to show that 
some Catholic yet at large had received letters from him. 
Father Gerard tells us that he wrote in a feigned hand that they 
might not be able to make any use of what he wrote. The 
account of Blessed Alexander’s treatment in the Wood Street 
Counter is contained in “A Declaration of the favourable dealing 
of her Majesty’s Commissioners, appointed for the examination 
of certain traitors, and of tortures unjustly reported to be done 
upon them for matters of religion,” which was printed in 1583 in 
black letter.® “A horrible matter,” it says, “is also made of 
the starving of one Alexander Briant: how he should eat clay 
out the walls, gathered water to drink from the droppings of 
houses, with such other false ostentations of immanity ; where 
the truth is that whatsoever Briant suffered in want of food, he 
suffered the same wilfully, and of extreme impudent obstinacy, 
against the mind and liking of those that dealt with him. For 
certain traitorous writings being found about him, it was thought 
convenient by conference of hands to understand whose writing 
they were ; and thereupon he being in her Majesty’s name com- 
manded to write, which he could very well do, and being per- 
mitted to him to write what he would himself in these terms, that 
if he liked not to write one thing, he might write another, or what 
he listed (which to do, being charged in her Majesty’s name, 
was his duty, and to refuse was disloyal and undutiful), yet 

® Harl. Miscell, vol. iii. p. 565. 
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the man would by no means be induced to write anything at 
all. Then was it commanded to his keeper to give unto him 
such meat, drink, and other convenient necessaries, as he would 
write for; and to forbear to give him anything for which he 
would not write. But Briant, being thereof advertised, and oft 
moved to write, persisting so in his curst heart, by almost two 
days and two nights, made choice rather to lack food, than to 
write for the sustenance which he might readily have had for 
writing, and which he had indeed readily and plentifully as soon 
as he wrote.” We honour Father Briant’s abstinence all the 
more on learning that he might have had food by injuring his 
neighbour, for that it was against other Catholics his writing 
was wanted he knew perfectly well. That the last statement 
is false of his having written at last, and having been “readily 
and plentifully” fed before leaving the Counter, we learn from 
the narrative by an eye-witness of his death, given by Challoner. 
“When he was removed to the Tower, he verily thought he 
should have been utterly famished, and therefore carried with 
him a little piece of his hard cheese, which his keeper, in 
searching him, found about him; but Mr. Briant humbly 
entreated him not to take it from him.” It would be hard 
to find a more touching proof that the “ famishing” was not 
relaxed, and that he expected it would be continued. In the 
Tower, besides the torture of the rack, needles were thrust under 
his nails, and when taken from the rack, he was sent to the under- 
ground pit called Walesboure, “where, not being able to move 
hand or foot, or any part of his body, he lay in his clothes 
fifteen days together, without bedding, in great pain and 
anguish :” and this because he would not say where Father 
Persons was, or where he had said Mass, or whose confessions he 
had heard, or whom he had reconciled. 

The three Blessed Martyrs, Edmund Campion, Ralph Sherwin 
and Alexander Briant suffered together at Tyburn on December 
1, 1581. When Campion was arraigned, he was told to hold up 
his hand ; “but both his arms being pitifully benumbed by his 
often cruel racking before, and he having them wrapped in a 
furred cuff, was not able to lift his hand so high as the rest did 
and as was required of him; but one of his companions, kissing 
his hand so abused for the confession of Christ, took off his cuff, 
and so he lifted up his arm as high as he could, and pleaded 
‘not guilty,’ as the rest did.” A prettier scene could hardly be 
imagined. A touching subject this also would surely make, if, as 
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is greatly to be desired, some artist would undertake a series 
of pictures of the Martyrs. Another scene of a Martyr in court 
standing at the bar, might well be Ven. John Bost among the 
felons, helping one of them to read the book by which he was to 
obtain his benefit of clergy and so save his life. 

A testimony from an unexpected quarter in praise of Blessed 
Edmund and one of his companions in suffering, we find in 
a manuscript note!’ headed “Relations of Mr. George Stoker 
and Mr. Heath concerning martyrs.” Which of them is the 
writer of the following sentence we do not know. “When I 
was in the Tower, after my extreme racking, my keeper Gaskin 
told me that there were two things that did very much move 
him touching Papists: the first was the death of Father Campion, 
who died so patiently after all his racking and torments; the 
second, the fact of Sherwin kissing the hand of the executioner 
all wet with Campion’s blood.” 

We have come to Campion, the prince of the English Martyrs 
of the Society, and we must be content on the present occasion 
with having little more than mentioned his venerated name. If the 
artist we have hoped for wants to give us a picture of him, let it 
be as he passed bareheaded between the upright posts of the 
vast triangular gallows at Tyburn. “It had been put up new,” 
says Mr.Simpson, “for the execution of Dr.Storey, whose blood 
had consecrated it.’ Campion, on his way to his friends the 
Bellamys at Harrow, had to pass it, and he “would always 
walk between its posts with his hat off, and with a profound bow, 
in honour both of the Cross which it figured and of the Martyrs 
who had already suffered there for their faith, and as he told 
Father’ Persons," because it was one day to be the place of his 
conflict.” 

As Blessed Edmund venerated his predecessors, so do we 
venerate him and his companions and those that followed him in 
suffering and in glory. Happily we may now celebrate his feast, 
but there are many more whose festivals we long to see. We 
must press on until those who are now Venerables have the 
honours of the altars granted to them, and then we must give 
Heaven no rest till the English Martyrs are admitted into the 
glorious record of the Saints whom the Church has canonized. 


JOHN MORRIS. 


10 Stonyhurst MSS. JZ fol. 191e. U Jbid. P, fol. 155. 




















Beati qui Persecutionem Patiuntur. 


BLESSED EDMUND CAMPION. 


TuREE hundred years agone, since long’d-for death 
Of pain and shame did crown at length his life 
Devout, of scath and scourge and ceaseless strife, 

Its last pang ending with his latest breath, 

So ever they were one! Elizabeth, 

Maker of Saints, with halter, axe and knife, 
But little dream’d with robes and palms how rife 

The shambles of her victims for the faith ! 

Three hundred years, thrice told, Oh! what be they, 
Within those Courts, whereto, by angels crown’d, 

Up straightway wert thou borne! The ribald cries, 
Thy martyrdom that hail’d, must needs be drown’d, 

As the next moment, mid earth’s chants that rise, 

Thee hailing Blesséd in the Lord / this day. 
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IT is quite a mistake to suppose that Lourdes is always thronged 
with crowds of. devout pilgrims. They are present in any con- 
siderable numbers only during a very limited period of the year. 
During the long winter months they amount to a mere handful 
of individuals. Even during greater part of the summer Lourdes 
is comparatively empty. In fact it has its season just as much 
as a fashionable watering-place, or rather it has a series of little 
seasons clustering round certain festivals of the year. 

If any one desire to see the devotion to Our Lady of Lourdes 
at its highest, he should be present there if possible during the 
chief of all the pilgrimages, the national pilgrimage of France. 
It takes place during the week following the Assumption of our 
Lady, that is between the 16th and 22nd of August. It does 
not follow that at this time there is present at Lourdes the 
largest total of pilgrims, since at other times there may happen 
to be several pilgrimages from various parts of France and other 
countries present there on the same day or days. But it is the 
largest individual pilgrimage. It is, moreover, the one which 
our Lady seems to favour more than all the rest—it is generally 
during its continuance that the largest number of cures take 
place. “If you want to see some good miracles,” I was told 
several times, “come during the national pilgrimage of France.” 
It is only what we should expect-—our Lady loves the French 
nation. In spite of their faults and follies, in spite of the 
numbers who have fallen away from their faith, in spite of the 
wickedness and godlessness of the cities and big towns, she 
still has a soft place in her heart (if one may be forgiven 
such an expression respecting one who is at heart all tenderness 
and love) for the nation whose sons in days gone by fought so 
bravely the battle of the Church, and which even in the present 
day, is still the chief herald of the faith in every corner of the 
earth. 

But one who cannot visit Lourdes in the middle of August, 
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will find the following month scarce a less favourable time for 
witnessing the devotion and fervour of the pilgrims. There is 
generally a succession of pilgrimages clustering around the feast 
of our Lady’s Nativity and continuing up to the 2oth or 
25th of September. The pilgrims remain about three days, 
coming for the most part on Monday or Tuesday so as to be at 
home again on the following Sunday. This is the general rule, 
but nevertheless has many exceptions. Towards the end of the 
month the pilgrims begin to be few and far between, and by the 
beginning of October the pilgrimage season is over. Most of 
the diocesan pilgrimages from various parts choose September 
for the time of their visit. During the September of the 
present year there were pilgrimages from Bordeaux, Tours, 
Avignon, Nantes, Angouléme, Toulouse, Lille, Burgundy, 
Alsace, Angers, Rouen, Nimes, besides the Spanish national 
pilgrimage at the beginning of the month, and the Belgian 
national pilgrimage towards the end of it, and a number of 
others from smaller centres. In the week succeeding our Lady’s 
Nativity there were some seven or eight thousand pilgrims 
present in Lourdes, and on the feast itself nearly the same 
number. 

But failing August or September, our inquirer will do well to 
come if he can in the month of May. We naturally look to 
our Lady’s own month as a season when her faithful children 
would gather round her shrine, and when she would be more 
liberal than ever in the favours and graces she accords, Yet the 
time of year is one when the majority of mankind, of whatever 
station and degree, find it difficult to leave their homes. Priests 
have to attend to May devotions at home. Men of business are 
at their busiest : agriculturists and farm labourers are constantly 
employed in the fields. The wealthy have their duties or their 
pleasures in their own social circle; the poor have to make 
the most of the summer time. Hence there is not such 
a continuous succession of pilgrimages as one might have 
expected. There are generally several at the beginning of the 
month, but not many towards the end of it. In the present year, 
Holland sent 300 pilgrims on May 3, Lyons 1,300 on the 5th, 
Antwerp 350 on the 13th. These were all the organized 
pilgrimages, though there were hundreds more who came as 
individuals on their own account from all parts of the world. 
But those who had the good fortune to be present at Lourdes 
during May had reason to remember their visit. The miraculous 
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cures that took place were more numerous than usual, and the 
marked improvements in health were to be counted by dozens, 
A local journal (Journal de Fourviéres) records no less than 
thirty important cures among the Lyons pilgrims only, while out 
of twelve sick who came with the Dutch pilgrimage no less than 
four were completely cured. But when May is over the pilgri- 
mages do not cease. June, the Month of the Sacred Heart, 
witnessed a number nearly equal to that of the Month of Mary. 
During July there were several, and one or two of importance, 
and during the whole of August they were very numerous, 
culminating in-the national pilgrimage already mentioned. 

The presence of a large pilgrimage completely changes the 
face of the little town of Lourdes. The greater proportion of 
the inhabitants of Lourdes are dependent on the Grotto and 
its pilgrims. Out they come when the railway pours forth 
the pious travellers, gathering around them as the bees gather 
around the limes when the trees are in bloom. They have 
but a short time wherein to avail themselves of the presence 
of the strangers, as pilgrims rarely remain for more than three 
days, but during that time the harvest reaped extends to almost 
every dweller in the town. If five thousand have to be lodged 
in a place which contains about the same number of regular 
inhabitants, there must needs be a very great demand for 
lodging, and a still greater demand for all kinds of provisions. 
There are very few, too, who will not burn one or more candles 
at the Grotto, and scarcely any who will not need a candle for 
the evening procession and a paper sheath to guard it against 
the wind. Moreover, every pilgrim is sure to carry away some 
mementoes of Lourdes, at the least one or two objects of piety, 
and sometimes whole packets of pictures, rosaries, medals, 
statuettes, &c. Add to this the pilgrims who need some slight 
refreshment, and whose needs are supplied by frequent vendors 
of cakes and fruit, the pilgrims who will want their boots 
blacked, the pilgrims who need the aid of a coiffeur, and all 
the multitudinous wants that arise wherever tourists or excur- 
sionists are wont to congregate. 

But it is the pilgrims themselves who are the objects of our 
interest. Such a curious motley crowd !—of course the majority 
belong to the pious female sex—ce/a va sans dire—not only 
because religion is more naturally attractive to women’s depen- 
dent nature, but because it is far more easy for women to absent 
themselves from their homes than for the breadwinner of the 
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family. Yet the proportion of men is a very good one, differing 
however with different pilgrimages, far larger for instance among 
the pious Bretons than among the comers from Lyons or from 
Lille. Of course, too, the large majority, nay, almost the entire 
body, consists of the humble class. Everywhere the poor are 
more numerous than the rich, especially in all religious assemblies. 
Not in the congregations of Anglican churches it is true, but I 
hope I shall not be regarded as narrow if I scarcely include 
them among religious assemblies properly so-called. To Lourdes, 
moreover, those who are well-to-do often prefer to come on their 
own account and at their own convenience, rather than amid the 
bustle and crowd and ¢apage of a pilgrimage; not wisely, I 
fancy, since He who says “Where two or three are gathered 
together in My name, there am I in the midst of them,” seems 
to bestow upon the crowd a collective blessing to be parcelled 
out among the individuals composing it, as well as an individual 
blessing for every one who is there; not wisely, too, by reason 
of the sweet incense of the cloud of prayers and devotions that 
ascends to Heaven from the gathered company, and moves 
the heart of our Lady to obtain signal graces and favours, rarely 
granted to isolated prayers, unless offered by a saint; not 
wisely, too, because the mere presence of a crowd of devout 
worshippers, who have but one end and aim, the honour of 
God and our Lady, creates an atmosphere of devotion that 
must needs influence one who is a witness of and partaker in 
their supplications to God, and disposes his soul for the 
reception of grace as it would not be disposed if he were 
alone. 

Still, wisely or not, the better class are not as largely repre- 
sented in most of the pilgrimages as we might expect when we 
remember their greater leisure and superior facilities of travel. 
Yet the crowd is essentially a mixed one. There are plenty 
of peasants in their blouses and working men in their Sunday 
clothes, and when many pilgrimages come together from various 
parts of France or the surrounding countries, there is a picturesque 
diversity of costumes, and especially of head-dresses among the 
women. For Lourdes is quite cosmopolitan in its notions of 
costume. You may go about in any garb you like, and nobody 
will be surprised. If you are a foreign ecclesiastic, or have a 
soutane different from the ordinary French cut, with its radat 
and the flat shovel hat universal in France, you are recognized 
as a stranger from abroad, or supposed to belong to some 
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Order or Congregation not familiar to the ordinary Frenchman ; 
if you are a layman, you have scarcely less liberty, and certainly 
it would be regarded as a sufficient explanation of any eccen- 
tricity of costume in a Frenchman’s eyes that the wearer was 
an Englishman or an English “meess.” But in point of fact 
diversities of costume are scarcely noticed, unless they are very 
marked, in a place where the object of one and all is the service 
of God and the honour of our Lady and the benefit of their 
own souls, not the amusement of criticizing one’s neighbours, 
or displaying in one’s own person the latest costumes of Paris 
and Madrid. 

But in what consists a pilgrimage, and how do the 
pilgrims pass their time at Lourdes? A pilgrimage does 
not mean in these modern days a long pedestrian journey 
on foot, though occasionally by way of penance devout 
pilgrims make their way on foot, and that from towns and 
villages far distant. Much less does it mean that the pilgrim 
is to live on alms during his journey, and we fear that 
if this was a condition necessary for a true pilgrimage, even 
Lourdes would have but few visitants. Of those who should 
make the attempt a good many would be snapped up by police- 
agents, and the severity of modern anti-mendicity thus would 
add to their self-imposed penance the further penance of a 
week or a fortnight or a month in some provincial gaol. In the 
present day pilgrimages are made by rail. First-class express 
in many cases, if the pilgrim can afford it, if not, second or third, 
according to his means, with all the comforts and conveniences 
of modern travel, and some pleasant sight-seeing perhaps on 
the road. Oh, miserable degeneracy of modern times! Are 
these the children of the pilgrims who would beg their way to 
the shrine of the Apostles in days gone by, barefooted, or with 
peas in their shoes? Where is the ancient discipline and the 
heroic mortifications that once were practised both by peasant 
and by peer? Yet after all it may be that the degeneracy is 
more apparent than real. Penances are not the less real because 
they do not meet the eyes of men. It is no mark of decadence 
to avail oneself of the benefits of modern civilization. Mor- 
tification has not ceased to be, but has taken a new form— 
bodily penances do not cost very much when compared with 
the interior desolation and anguish of soul that the greater 
strain of modern life seems to bring with it, and which often 
makes it a duty to seek recreation and pleasure, even comfort, as 
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some little alleviation for the humour that weighs down the 
soul. In former days both body and soul seem to have been 
less sensitive, and have a greater capacity for pain, or rather, the 
pain was less felt, and what would be torture to the modern, was 
regarded as of little account by the more stalwart, or perhaps 
more tough-skinned heroes of medizval times. 

We are not so sure, however, that the comfort is altogether 
on the side of modern days. If there is a penance for most men, 
and still more for most women, it is a long railway journey, and 
especially one that involves travel by night as well as by day. 
The organized pilgrimages from distant parts of France always 
involve the grievous discomfort of one or two days and nights 
spent in the painful weariness of a third-class carriage, often with 
long delays on the road, and shunting on to many a siding. For 
pilgrim trains, like excursion trains in England, have to give 
way to the pleasure seeking express and train de /uwxe, justly so 
called. Many a poor pilgrim arrives at Lourdes with aching bones 
and limbs cramped from the confinement, and with the prostration 
resulting from sleepless nights, and a general sense of painful 
weariness. We must not forget, moreover, how many start on 
their journey already weighed down with some mental sorrow 
or bodily disease. How often we hear of those for whom their 
friends and relatives fear that they will not survive the journey! 
They, at least, do penance for the rest. In ancient days the 
pilgrimage on foot or mule could not be undertaken by the poor 
sufferer who now conveys himself painfully by rail to Lourdes. 
The penance which we imagine to have been so clear a mark 
of a higher standard of holiness was limited for the most part to 
the strong and healthy. And was it even a penance? If there 
is one form of travel which, in spite of all its inconveniences, 
seems to cheer the traveller and disperse the ill-humours of the 
body and darkness of the soul, and fill his buoyant mind with 
gladness and content, it is pedestrian travel. The life of a tramp, 
in spite of the terrors of police, and workhouse, and prison, which 
surround it, and the chance of semi-starvation that is its invari- 
able accompaniment, has a wonderful attraction for hundreds 
of mankind, and the life of a pilgrim in Catholic days was in 
every respect beyond all compare superior from a mundane and 
material point of view to that of the modern tramp. We have 
no wish to depreciate the medizval pilgrims, but we are anxious 
that the modern pilgrim should not be unduly disparaged, or 
treated as if he scarce deserved the name, because forsooth he is 
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whirled along at railroad pace, and takes a day and a half 
instead of a month and a half over his journey. 

But to return to our pilgrims. Arrived at Lourdes, they 
generally march straight to the Grotto or the church, if the 
hour of their arrival permit of it, to pay their first devotion at 
our Lady’s shrine ; and then seek for themselves a lodging. It 
is wonderful how the little town manages to find accommo- 
dation for the thronging thousands. Les malades—the contingent 
of sick belonging to the pilgrimage, are provided with lodging in 
the hospital, at the expense of the Committee by whom the 
pilgrimage is organized. Every cottage in Lourdes is at such 
times turned into a hotel, and with its wonderful power of con- 
trivance French ingenuity provides, at a very trifling cost, board 
and lodging for a crowd of hungry and tired pilgrims, and 
provides for them, too, with at least a sufficiency of comfort and 
good cheer. The sick who accompany the pilgrimage go as a 
matter of course to the hospital. We must dwell a little more 
at length on the means adopted to alleviate their sufferings and 





provide for their wants. 

I have already mentioned how the arrival of an organized 
pilgrimage at the railway station at Lourdes finds waiting on 
the platform a long row of carriages, litters, chairs, and 
beds, for the conveyance of the sick to the hospital. Stand- 
ing by the side of each there are two or more brancardiers, 
or attendants who are told off to take charge of the 
sick person who is to be conveyed therein during his stay 
at Lourdes. They will first carry him to the hospital, and 
then, after he has sufficiently rested, will bring him to the 
Groito, and if the doctor allows it, to the Piscina for a bath in 
the miraculous spring. These draucardiers are no paid hirelings, 
but an organized body of volunteers recruited partly from a 
little corps who reside for a time at Lourdes in order to devote 
themselves to this work of charity, partly from the stalwart and 
able among the members of the pilgrimage to which the sick 
belong. Nothing can be more edifying than to see the pious 
and loving care with which these drancardiers devote themselves 
to their work. From early dawn till evening, they are employed 
in carrying the poor sufferers to and fro from the hospital to the 
Grotto. Often they have to crawl along at foot-pace, making 
many a halt on the road. Often they fear lest their charge 
should scarce survive to reach the healing waters. Long hours 
they remain at the Grotto, waiting patiently for their return, 
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and occupying the time with keeping order in the crowd, and 
answering their inquiries and supplying their many wants. At 
the head of the dvancardiers is one of the Fathers of the Grotto, 
who assembles them from time to time to explain their duties, 
and to see that all is carried out in due order. No easy task 
when we remember that the greater proportion of these volun- 
teers belong to the several pilgrimages, and arrive with plenty of 
good-will, but in utter ignorance of the work they have to do. 
But somehow the organization is admirable, and they soon learn 
their duties under the guidance of a few permanent members of 
the corps, or of those whose leisure enables them to devote 
some weeks or months to this pious and self-sacrificing work. 
During the whole time that I was there, I noticed two who 
were especially conspicuous among the rest. One of them was 
a young Frenchman, whose gentle bearing and thoughtful 
courtesy were remarkable, even when all were gentle and cour- 
teous, the other a stalwart young Irishman, educated at one of 
our English Colleges, who was studying forestry by practical 
work in the forests of the Jura, and had sacrificed his vacation 
to what in the eyes of men was the stupid and monotonous 
work of carrying sick men down to the Grotto of Lourdes and 
back again. If a cup of cold water given in charity’s name is 
to earn its eternal reward, what must be the reward earned by 
those who for weeks together minister to the sick for His sake, 
under circumstances which involve continual inconvenience and 
self-sacrifice, and an exclusive devotion that is all the more 
admirable because it involves a heroism that makes no show, 
and attracts no notice. 

These drancardiers are but a section of a larger body—the 
hospitalicrs, who make it their business to see to the general 
wants of the poor pilgrims who are brought to Lourdes in the 
hope of a cure. The 4ospitaliers belong for the most part 
to the good old French nobility, and have for their President 
the Vicomte de Pouy, formerly an officer in the Pontifical 
Zouaves, and who has now taken up his residence at Lourdes 
with this pious object. To them are joined another associa- 
tion, exercising that portion of their pious work that belongs 
to the gentler sex. The ospitali¢res are a corps of ladies 
who form a distinct branch of the same noble body of 
volunteers, and who devote themselves to the exterior care 
of the sick. For in the hospital itself a congregation of reli- 
gious women, Les Sceurs de Notre Dame des Sept Douleurs, 
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tend the inmates with the loving gentleness which is one 
of the graces that seems to belong to those who under- 
take the care of the sick poor. Active among the ladies 
who act as hospitaliéres and aid the good Sisters within and 
without the hospital, is the wife of the French gentleman 
aforenamed who acts as President of the ospitalzéers. 

This lady is an English woman. To her is entrusted the 
most important post of presiding over the baths of the women. 
How important the post is can only be understood when we 
remember the extreme responsibility of her duties and the 
constant care:and tenderness, the prudence and the power 
of sympathy required of her. The water is extremely cold— 
not perhaps of the same icy temperature that marks the well 
of St. Winifred in North Wales, but yet sufficiently cold to 
try the fortitude even of those who are in good health. But 
the majority of those who bathe are sick—some of them sick 
unto death—all of them quite unfit in the natural order fora 
sudden plunge into a cold bath. The first point that has to 
be settled (and on this the doctor of the Grotto has to 
pronounce sentence) is whether it is prudent to allow the sick 
pilgrim to bathe. If this is decided in the affirmative, a good 
deal of persuasion is often necessary ; even those who are full 
of faith sometimes shrink back at the water’s edge. Few of 
the sick are able to bathe without assistance—some of them 
are quite helpless, and have simply to be lifted in and out like 
babies. The utmost care has to be taken to alleviate as far as 
possible the shock which the plunge necessarily involves and 
to see that every precaution is taken to prevent any evil 
consequences, Not that evil consequences are wont to ensue; 
even those who at first feel the water the coldest experi- 
ence after a time a genial warmth that gradually creeps over 
them. I believe no case has ever been known of any 
one having received any sort of physical harm from the 
bath. Yet precautions are always taken as if there were 
no supernatural influence present there. Thus the whole 
process is one which demands a firm will, a kind heart, a gentle 
manner, and a prudent judgment—qualities which I do not 
hesitate to say, and that without any flattery, are most happily 
combined in Madame la Vicomtesse. 

Irom those who have charge of the pilgrims we turn to the 
pilgrims themselves. Perhaps our best method of giving our 
readers any idea of what a pilgrimage is, will be to go through 
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an ordinary pilgrimage day and describe how it is spent. We 
will suppose our pilgrims to have arrived on the previous day 
from Brittany. Their pilgrimage is not the only one present at 
Lourdes—there are others from La Touraine, La Franche-Comté, 
Marseilles, &c. In all there are some seven thousand pilgrims 
in the place. The arrangement for the day is that the Breton 
pilgrims are to assemble at the Grotto at seven for Holy Mass, 
which is to be said by the Bishop who accompanies them; at 
eight and nine there are to be other Masses, ending with a 
grand High Mass at ten. The altar is erected within the rails 
which shut in the Grotto: all the people kneel outside, for the 
most part on the bare ground, and no one except those who 
take part in the services is admitted into the Grotto as long 
as Mass is going on. Between seven and eight we make our 
way down the zigzag path that leads from the Basilica to the 
Grotto beneath. What a beautiful sight presents itself to us as 
we emerge on the bank of the murmuring Gave! More than 
two thousand people are assembled there—standing or kneeling 
as the case may be—many saying their beads, others praying 
aloud; all unmistakeably in earnest. Some there are who 
cannot refrain the tears of devotion which are trickling from 
their cheeks, others are praying with their arms extended. 
At the moment of Consecration what a thrill of reverence 
pervades the crowd! One might go through every church 
in Christendom and scarcely find so devout a congregation. 
At length the bell rings for the Communion, and the com- 
municants come up to the iron grille. 

The good Bishop now comes out with the ciborium into 
the space outside the Grotto, and gives Holy Communion to 
the sick—first of all to a poor boy whose spine is diseased 
and can only lie flat on the litter in which he is brought down 
by the drancardiers; then to a girl in a bath-chair, who, to judge 
from appearances, is in an advanced stage of consumption ; then 
to a poor cripple ; then to a little chiid with her head supported 
on a pillow, suffering from a contraction of the muscles of the 
neck, and who cannot move her head without agony ; and so on 
for several more. A touching sight it is, and the kind prelate 
can scarce hold back his tears of sympathy. But he soon 
re-enters the Grotto, gives Communion to two or three rows, 
and then returns to the altar, while two priests take his place to 
communicate the throng. The Mass over, the Vicar-General 
of the diocese to which the pilgrims belong ascends a pulpit 
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erected just outside the grille, and announces the programme 
for the day. There will be Vespers in the Basilica for the 
Breton pilgrimage at 2, and there will be (wind and weather 
permitting) a torchlight procession at 7.30. That morning from 
10 to 12 the sick belonging to the pilgrimage will bathe in the 
Grotto, and he invites all the pilgrims to assemble outside the 
Piscina, in order to implore the assistance of our Lady for them 
and to ask that, if it is the will of God, many cures may be 
wrought for His glory and for the honour of His Holy Mother. 
He then preaches a little /ervorino, of which the subject is 
naturally and ‘almost necessarily devotion to our Lady. He 
warns them against thinking that a momentary fervour will take 
the place of a solid piety, and reminds them that it is not 
enough to carry away a sweet souvenir of their visit to Lourdes, 
unless that souvenir shows itself in a higher standard of virtue 
in their daily lives. 

The fervorino over, the Rosary is said, the preacher who 
leads setting forth before each decade some intention connected 
with the pilgrimage: “Premier mystere Glorieux, La Resur- 
rection de Notre Seigneur. Nous allons dire cette neuvaine, 
en honneur de Notre Dame de Lourdes pour demander qu'elle 
nous obtienne beaucoup de graces, et surtout la grace, que nous 
sommes venus demander dans ce pelerinage. 2me mystere, &c.: 
Nous allons dire cette neuvaine pour les pécheurs endurcis.” 
After the Rosary a few more words are said, and one or 
two practical counsels are given to the pilgrims. 

One piece of advice is mournfully practical. Even at Lourdes 
the evil mingles with the good, and among the pious pilgrims are 
to be found knaves and pickpockets, who sometimes make a rich 
harvest before their presence is discovered. During a recent 
pilgrimage nearly a hundred persons lost their purses. The 
police carefully scrutinized the well-dressed women to see if any 
Paris thieves or suspicious looking characters were to be found 
among them, but all in vain. But at one of the quiet hotels of 
the town three nuns were stopping whose proceedings excited 
the suspicion of the hotel proprietor. Their conduct was scarcely 
conformable with the modesty of religious women, and they had 
acquaintances of a not very reputable appearance staying in 
another hotel. The police were communicated with, but too 
late. The pseudo-nuns had got wind of their danger, and had 
hastily changed their dress and fled with their associates. It 
turned out that most of their depredations had been committed 
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in the church, and, horrible to relate, at the very altar-rails. 
They used to plant themselves one on each side of some lady. 
One of them accidentally nudged her on one side, and while she 
turned instinctively in that direction, the other whipped her 
purse out of her pocket. One or two persons afterwards said 
that they had felt sure that they had seen these miserable 
creatures going to Communion several times in the day, but 
thought that their eyes must be deceiving them. Nor was this 
the only instance during the last few months. The greatest 
vigilance is needed to protect the pilgrims, many of them good 
simple country people, who would naturally regard themselves 
as perfectly secure at Lourdes, and would as soon think of 
suspecting an angel of picking pockets as a woman dressed in 
the religious garb of one consecrated to God. Hence it is very 
necessary to put pilgrims on their guard, and on the first 
occasion when the pilgrimage assembles its members are warned 
to look most carefully to their pockets and keep a guard over 
their porte-monnaies in all places where pilgrims do congregate. 

At length the assembly breaks up, to make way for another 
set of pilgrims awaiting their turn to be present at the Holy 
Sacrifice. But meanwhile there has been no cessation of the dis- 
tribution of Holy Communion, which the Bishop began and the 
two priests have been carrying on ever since. One long line of 
pilgrims after another has planted itself at the grille, or iron 
railings of the Grotto, until the priests have to be relieved of 
their pious task from sheer weariness. One morning I myself 
gave Holy Communion for over an hour, until I feared I should 
drop the Sacred Hosts, or get confused in the words to be 
repeated, especially as the communicants were «. tside the iron 
gates and the priest has to stretch his hand through the railings 
in order to communicate them. But after a time the stream 
slackens, and the last of the Breton pilgrims retire to make 
their thanksgiving, and a fresh assembly has already occupied 
the benches, and a fresh Mass is being said by one of the priests 
accompanying it. This will go on continually until the Solemn 
High Mass at 10.30, when the crowd will be denser than ever. 
After it Benediction will be given, and the Blessed Sacrament 
will be carried back in solemn procession and placed in the 
tabernacle of the Basilica. 

In the Basilica there has been during this same period a 
succession of Masses, to which only those are admitted who 
belong to the pilgrimage for whom Mass is being said. This is 
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a necessary rule to prevent over-crowding and confusion, and 
has also the advantage of keeping the members of a pilgrimage 
together and binding them into one by means of their common 
devotions and the common Sacrifice they offer. Often the Mass 
of the pilgrimage will be said on one day in the Basilica, on the 
next in the Grotto, then again in the Basilica, supposing that it 
is a three days’ pilgrimage. Nor are the Masses confined to the 
Basilica and the Grotto. There is also the church of the crypt, 
with its central altar of our Lady and a number of side altars 
around. At many of these Mass is said almost continuously 
from the early:dawn until noon. At the altar of our Lady in 
the crypt I myself said Mass during my stay. Each morning I 
had some difficulty in making my way to the sacristy, and from 
the sacristy to the altar. My server had simply to thrust the 
people aside in order to open a path through the unbroken 
crowd. Here, too, it was necessary to have a priest specially 
appointed to give Communion, else the Mass would often have 
extended over an hour or more. Here, too, as everywhere at 
Lourdes, there was that irresistible tide of devotion that seemed 
to act on all present in spite of themselves, and to carry away 
priest and people alike in the direction of Heaven and things 
divine. 

I have supposed the Breton pilgrimage, the proceedings 
of which I am describing, to have been summoned for ten 
o'clock to the Piscina, to be present during the bathing of 
the sick. At eleven o'clock I stroll down thither, and as I 
draw near, the familiar pilgrimage songs greet my ears in 
loud and earnest tones. Round about the door of the Piscina 
is the general crowd, in front of the crowd the beds and 
litters on which the sick are stretched—all save one or two 
who are in the bath. Between the sick and the crowd are 
some three or four priests, strong-lunged, stalwart-voiced, who 
are leading the singing. Presently it ceases, and one of the 
priests mounts a little pulpit, and addresses the crowd in 
a few earnest words, urging them to pray with all their 
might and main that they may not depart without some 
cures having been wrought. Then the Rosary is said aloud, 
then the Litany of the Blessed Virgin, next more hymns, 
and then again more prayers, and then another little address, 
and so on for nearly two hours; the change from prayer to 
praise, from hymns to Rosary, from their own supplications 
to the short addresses of the priest, making the time pass 
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pleasantly enough for the pilgrims who are gathered there. 
But look! there is a sudden stir, a movement in the crowd, 
what has happened? Out of the bath come one and another, 
excited, and eager. to tell their news. A few moments after 
there appears at the door, walking and leaping and praising 
God, a poor woman whom they had a short time before seen 
lying prostrate in one of the now empty litters. Painfully and 
with an effort she had dragged herself, or rather been dragged 
by strong arms that supported her, into the bath, with one 
side paralyzed, and unable to move a step without her crutches. 
Who would believe that that active nimble woman is the same 
as the poor helpless cripple of half an hour since? Yes, it 
is: our Lady has obtained mercy for her. Briskly she steps 
out among the crowd: takes in one hand the proffered crutches, 
and, carrying them as tokens of victory, literally runs with 
them to the Grotto, followed by an eager and a joyous crowd. 
There she hands them to one of the attendants, and kneeling 
down at our Lady’s feet, pours out her soul in gratitude to 
God and to His Holy Mother, while the excited crowd kneel 
outside giving thanks with her. After a time, she comes forth 
brighter and more joyful than ever, and with the tears of 
grateful emotion running down her cheeks. At the door of 
exit the attendant offers her her crutches. “Merci bien, 
Monsieur, je n’en ai plus besoin,” she says with half-amused 
surprise, and mingling once more with her happy friends, adds 
one more to the many wonders of that wonder-working fount. 

I must reserve for a future article any further account of the 
miracles of Lourdes. It is impossible to describe a pilgrimage 
without mentioning the graces, blessings, improvements in 
health and positive cures which are granted, now more, now less, 
to almost every pilgrimage. Sometimes it may be the pilgrims 
depart without any notable cure or even change for the better in 
the sick who are brought there. But this is the exception, not 
the rule, and a more careful inquiry will generally discover 
some corporal or spiritual work of mercy in every pilgrimage. 
Often shyness or modesty or a feeling of delicacy will prevent 
the receiver of the favour from discovering the wonder wrought. 
Sometimes it is sheer humility, though mistaken humility, that 
produces an unwillingness to tell of so great a work done in 
one who deems himself so unworthy. Anyhow there are many 
cures that are only discovered when the sick persons return to 
their relations and the change wrought cannot be concealed. 
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At twelve our pilgrims scatter for their mid-day meal, mostly 
to the various restaurants and boarding-houses scattered over 
the town. Some however retire to a sequestered nook in the 
neighbourhood of the Grotto, or seat themselves on the benches 
which run along the bank of the Gave, and there from a basket 
produce their economic stores. Let us stop opposite one of 
these benches and see, if they will forgive our rudeness, of what 
the family meal consists. There are five of them altogether, 
father and mother, two big girls, and a boy of about seven—an 
average French family. They are evidently working people in 
their Sunday best, townspeople too, for the girls are smart as 
becomes those who live in a city. First of all a clean, coarse 
cloth comes forth in which the long crisp loaf, the bottom of 
which is not unspotted by cinders, has been wrapped to keep 
it fresh. This serves as table-cloth and family napkin. Next 
comes a substantial sazcisson, or big sausage (dear to the soul 
of Frenchmen), a bottle of vz ordinaire, a lump of cheese, and 
the necessary condiments, and a knife and a glass. The knife 
carves bread, sausage, and cheese alike, being however carefully 
wiped on the bread when its use is transferred from sausage to 
bread, or when it passes from hand to hand. The meal is 
evidently eaten with great relish. All the fragments are care- 
fully collected and put away, and we suspect will be made to 
suffice for supper at six. No one of the passers-by notices this 
little party, no one stares at them, and they eat their meal quite 
as pleasantly, and perhaps a good deal more pleasantly, than in 
the little sitting-room in their home at Rennes, or wherever it 
may be. 

At two o’clock all the pilgrims assemble for Vespers in the 
Basilica. After Vespers they march back to the Grotto in 
procession, singing the accustomed hymns; then there is another 
little sermon, and before four they break up again, after being 
reminded of the ceremony which is to crown the day, the 
torchlight procession at half-past seven. We will leave them 
to wander here and there, to pray at the Grotto, to make their 
little purchases, to visit the Calvary on the hill and the caves 
on the ascent behind the Grotto, until their supper is over. 
They are to re-assemble ex masse in front of the Grotto a little 
after seven. 

We have spoken of the torchlight procession as the crowning 
ceremony of the day, and though of course it is by no means 
the most important, yet it is by far the most striking to the 
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external eye. It is early in September, and the darkness is 
fast falling as the hour for the procession draws nigh. By 
the kindness of one of the Fathers we take our places on the 
private terrace which runs round the Basilica and looks down 
directly on the space in front of the Grotto. Not the Breton 
pilgrims alone, but all the pilgrims present at Lourdes are 
united in that vast assemblage. As we watch them growing 
indistinct in the dim twilight, the signal is given for the lighting 
of the torches. Every one has a torch—a candle inclosed in 
a paper sheath to protect it from the wind. On the paper is 
stamped in blue-and-white the figure of our Lady. As the 
candles are lighted the crowd becomes simply a sea of light, 
or rather a sea of stars. It looks as if all the stars had come 
down from heaven and gathered there to honour the Queen 
of Heaven. At half-past seven word is given to march, and 
from one point in that sea of stars a thin streak or band of 
light appears to emerge as we watch it from above, and this 
band gradually spreads up the zigzag path leading up to the 
Basilica, until there is a zigzag stream of moving stars marching 
in curious zigzag pattern up the side of the hill. But these 
stars do not twinkle silently. They are very noisy stars indeed. 
Loudly through the evening air rises the sound of the hymns 
they are singing, keeping time as best they can in their distant 
lines. There is the Ave Maria—never too often repeated, 
there is the familiar Mous voulons Dieu, there is the hearty 
vigorous Breton refrain Catholique et Breton toujours. 

At length the stream emerges in the upper road, and makes 
its way down the gentle slope that sweeps past the Basilica. 
We leave our terrace, and seek a fresh vantage-ground in the 
heights above, leading up to the Calvary. Thence we have a 
splendid view of the procession as a whole as it passes along 
the road into the grounds laid out in front of the Basilica, 
winds around a cross lighted up, which forms a goal at a dis- 
tance of some two hundred yards, and then returns along a 
path on the other side to the open space in front of the new church 
of which I spoke in my last article, to reassemble before a large 
statue of our Lady, beautifully illuminated with tiny tapers 
which cover it. Already some have arrived at their destination, 
while the rear ranks have not yet emerged from the zigzag 
path. All along the plain one traces a brilliant pattern of 
dazzling light formed by the moving stars upon their way. 
Altogether there are nigh seven thousand persons taking part 
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in it, all singing lustily. In the midst is a brass band which 
varies the harmony, but is sometimes a trifle too noisy, and 
drowns the voices in its vicinity. The effect of the body of 
sound rising simultaneously from all points of the procession is 
most curious and most effective. 

At length, little by little, the moving line of stars gathers at 
the trysting-place, the zigzag path is deserted, then the road, 
and after a time there is a new sea of light, into which the 
stragglers hurry up at double-quick time, until all are there. 
Then there is a short pause, and on that still autumn evening 
there rise through the air the vigorous tones of a Bishop 
belonging to one of the pilgrimages. It is so quiet that I can 
catch most of what he says, though he must be a quarter of a 
mile away. The topic is ever the same, Our dear Lady, Our 
Lady of Lourdes. From time to time he pauses, and calls on 
his hearers to express their loyalty in ringing tones. At once a 
shout rises up to Heaven, Vive Notre Dame de Lourdes! Then 
again, Vive Notre Seigneur Jésus-Christ! Vive l’Eglise Apos- 
toligue, Catholique et Romaine! Vive la France Chrétienne! 
and Vive Notre Dame de Lourdes! once more. And when all 
is over, and the venerable Prelate has given his benediction, 
a fresh voice suggest a new shout, which is echoed with hearty 
loyalty, Vive Monseigneur lEvéque! By this time it is past 
ten, and the assembly breaks up to refresh their weary limbs 
with sweet repose. 

Such is a pilgrim’s day at Lourdes as I witnessed once and 
again its accustomed occupations. If I have attempted to give 
the reader some notion of it, it is necessarily a very incomplete 
one. It is only to be realized by a visit to the spot, and by 
taking part in the supernatural life that breathes through every- 
thing connected with that sanctuary of benedictions. 

R. 


F.C, 


























The Fisheries and Fishermen of Newfoundland. 





THE Newfoundland fisheries question, about which there has 
always existed more or less international controversy, has lately 
come to the front in a rather alarming manner. France has 
discovered too late all she lost by her comparatively easy cession 
to England, at the end of the last century, of her claims upon 
the important territories and waters that surround the Gulf of 
St. Laurence. It is her ambition now, not only for commercial 
and economic, but also for strategic and political reasons, to 
regain a footing in these regions. To attain this object she 
avails herself of the unfortunate clause of the treaty of Utrecht 
(1713), that allowed her a temporary use of a portion of the 
western coast line of Newfoundland, within a mile inward from the 
shore, for the purpose of fish curing during the summer season, 
and that gave a concurrent right to her subjects to fish in the 
adjacent waters with the British (colonial) fisherman. In despite 
of the plain words of the treaty, and of repeated interpretations 
of it contradictory of her claims from British statesmen, France 
now asserts exclusive right both to the shores and seas of that 
portion of the island. The Newfoundlander is the victim of this 
Olympic contest. He is driven by a foreigner whom he detests 
out of his own waters and off his own lands. Finding all 
hope of aid rendered vain by the diplomatic interests of the 
Government in England, he thought it time at last to take the 
matter into his own hands. Possessing a free and responsible 
government, he utilized it, two years ago, to make a law 
prohibiting the sale of bait (of which he has the control) to 
French fishermen, This was an act of necessary self-preservation. 
The Frenchman, receiving a bounty of 8s. 4d. from his Govern- 
ment for every quintal of fish he catches, and supplied with bait 
to catch that fish by the Newfoundlander, had succeeded in 
beating the latter out of all his customary markets. The sale of 
bait to French fishermen was therefore a suicidal traffic on the 
Newfoundland’s part. It was accordingly prohibited by the 
VOL. LXI. HH 
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“Bait Act” of the Colonial legislature in 1885. The Act, being 
disallowed by the British Imperial Government, was re-enacted 
by the Colonial Government last year. Then a deputation was 
sent from the Colony to London, this spring, to remonstrate with 
the Home Government, and show cause why the “Bait Act” 
should be accepted and confirmed. The Colonial Office, after 
much discussion, sanctioned the Act, but with the proviso that 
it should not be put in force till next season, 1888. The last 
accounts from Newfoundland show that the French are deter- 
mined to take advantage of the delay by arbitrary and vexatious 
proceedings on the coasts of the island, driving off with war 
ships the Colonial fishermen from grounds that never even were 
in dispute, fishing in harbours where they never before entered, 
and manifesting generally an insolent spirit of aggression, and a 
plain purpose of making a plunge for unlawful possession @ /a 
New Hebrides. 

This is a brief statement of the triangular duel going on 
between the English, French, and Colonial Governments. The 
poor Newfoundlander is at the apex of the hot fire. Let us 
introduce him and his industry, and win for him if possible a 
little public sympathy. 

There are at least fifty thousand men in Newfoundland all 
employed, one way or another, in the fisheries. Nearly one-third 
of the men also who sail from Gloucester and other New 
England ports are natives of that island. In every other land 
the fisherman is, at some period of the year, something besides a 
fisherman. Here the cod fishery in summer, and the seal and 
herring fisheries in winter, employ all his energies and occupy all 
his time and attention. The Newfoundlander knows nothing 
and does nothing but fish. To introduce him properly therefore 
we must first introduce the fish, the object and reason of his 
existence. Besides, the fish is the master of the present 
international situation, and the true maker of the laws and 
treaties that govern it. 

By fish, in Newfoundland, is meant chiefly, almost solely, 
‘the cod-fish. The coasts of the island swarm with other fishes 
innumerable. The fisherman, though he may never have read a 
work on fish, knows practically all about the subject, and can 
‘tell you of the fishes’ methods of reproduction, habits of life, and 
-distinctions of organism. But, for the Newfoundlander, all other 
‘fishes are only fish inasmuch as they relate to and concentrate 
an the cod-fish, signalize his advent or departure, feed him, or 
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destroy him. The island fisherman looks askance at the lordly 
salmon intruding into his seine. He scarce welcomes his bright 
presence amid the sombre gathering of gadid@ that strains his 
meshes. The cod is his daily food, his market staple, his bread, 
beef, and pork provider, his cloth and calico and canvas caterer, 
his only wealth and reward. The herring indeed is valuable, 
and comes next the cod in the estimation of the Newfound- 
lander, but only as the cod’s companion and coadjutor, as it 
were, in the matter of domestic industry and foreign trade. 
The lobster abounds in every creek of the island, but the cod 
fisherman has no time to consider him. He does not wish this 
tangle of claws and clutches among his lines and lures.! The 
flat fish, a kind of plaice, I have often seen cast from the net 
back into the sea, with anything but a benison bestowed on his 
return trip. The squid, most repulsive of marine creatures, is 
greeted cordially by the fisherman, simply because he is a good 
and abundant bait for the cod. Spaniards, and other foreigners 
that come to the island for cargo, cook and eat those monsters 
and other strange sea products that swarm about the coast. 
But the Newfoundlander consumes as a rule nothing that swims 
in salt water except the cod, the herring, and the capelin. This 
last is a tiny delicious sea minnow, that swarms, in summer, in 
all the bays and harbours of the island. 

The cod is therefore the monarch of those waters. He is 
also the democrat of the deep. He knows more about ocean 
territory and economy than all other fish. He has rights, and 
he enforces them by strength of numbers even against the bulky 
whale, who assails those rights regularly every season. The cod 
is a brainful fish, and begets brains. If he have a fault of 
temperament, it is that he is somewhat savage, and morose and 
merciless to his weaker kindred. But then his life is environed 
by persecutions and perils, and preyed upon by big bravoes of 
sea and land. 

The great bays and banks of Newfoundland are the feeding- 
ground and trysting-place of the finny legions. Every tribe of 
marine animal, every class of sea-fruit, most valued and sought 
after of man, makes there its home and resort, and must make 
it there till the end of time. The great plateau beneath the 

1 The lobster fishery, however, begins to assume importance in Newfoundland, 
The average quantity taken in three years, 1880—1883, was 1,245,348lbs., the 
average annual value being $104,184. Average annual value of salmon exported in 


same three years $114,505 (see Special Catalogue, ‘‘ Newfoundland,” International 
Fisheries Exhibition, London, 1883). 
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Newfoundland seas is laid out into gardens, beds, and terraces, 
so fashioned and amalgamed that nearly all creatures that 
spawn come to those smooth sandy bottoms to cradle thereon 
their myriad brood. Not to the mud of soft southern seas will 
they hie where their germ would be smothered at its birth. Not 
to the abyss of the mid-Atlantic, where deep darkness and 
stagnation would extinguish its life. No, they congregate on 
the broad billowy banks over whose sands the waves are ever 
in motion to stir their embryo from repose into life ; where the 
sunlight strikes down through the shallow waters? to glad those 
countless organisms, and make them pulsate to their destiny ; 
where the cold current from the north rushes over them, full of 
polar magnetism, drenched with phosphorus and electric fire, the 
great vitalizing forces of organic nature. All those influences 
and their laws are set in those seas, and upon the vast sub- 
marine plains that surround the shores of the great fish 
rendezvous of the world—Newfoundland. No other land, no 
other seas, shall ever charm away those swarms from this their 
head-quarters and their home. This sacred spot has been 
specially provided for them wherein to enact the great mystery 
of being, and fulfil Nature’s sublime law of the reproduction 
and preservation of their life and species. 

The same reasons that make the Newfoundland seas the 
breeding-place and lying-in establishment of the fish, make 
them also their feeding-place and supply-store. All nature, 
above or below water, as far as concerns the support of life, 
is a system of depredation and destruction. Every class of 
animal preys, in one way or other, upon its own or other species, 
the stronger and greater upon the smaller and weaker, in their 
own proper form or in their products and transformations. The 
cod-fish—a simple, straightforward vertebrate—prefers the direct 
process. It feeds chiefly, and by preference, on its own kind, 
just as it is formed and developed by nature. He does not 
indeed eschew the embryo, or spawn, of his race as a food. 
The millions of tons of that, either living on the sands below, 
or floating, unquickened, on the waves above the banks, form 
one of the irresistible attractions of the voracious cod, and his 
congeners towards the Newfoundland shores. But this fish 
prefers the living and shapely animal of its own or other species 
as a food, and here, on these shores, he finds it in endless 


* The average depth of the Atlantic in the line of the banks is only ninety-five 
fathoms (Maury, Physiology of the Atlantic). 
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abundance and variety. Two inexorable laws, therefore, 
attract fish to those coasts. One is common to the whole race, 
and is the cause of the fulfilment of the other law, viz., that 
these coasts afford. the proper breeding-ground for fish. The 
second law flows from that, and attracts each particular tribe of 
fish in relation to a smaller and weaker tribe. It is this; that 
each class of consumers finds here whereof to consume in its 
turn and degree. In a word, fish must come, to the end of time, 
to where their food is; their food is where they themselves are, 
and they themselves are there where they must breed and 
multiply. 

All the links of this icthyological chain have the ringbolt, so 
to speak, fastened in the banks and coasts of Newfoundland. 
After the spawn is shed, vivified, and developed into myriad 
darting forms, a monstrous system of depredation takes place in 
the waters. The devouring process stretches out from the 
shore, where the tiny capelin, and the herring, and squid in 
their turn, are hemmed in by the greedy cod. It spreads out to 
the banks, and to the broad ocean, where the cod himself is set 
upon and mashed by the jaws of great ocean monsters. So a 
long chain of deglutition goes on ; a telescoping, as it were, of 
fish upon fish, Near the shore the first joint of the tube (the 
smaller classes) is swallowed up by the next larger, and so on 
out to sea, where the full grown cod (which our fishermen call 
the “ bank fish,” because he usually keeps out on the banks, a 
creature almost as large and strong, and quite as voracious as 
the shark) lies in wait to devour his brethren and cousins in 
every degree, and literally eats his way towards the shore. 
There he is often found later on in the season—in October and 
November—bloated, gorged, and apoplectic. Upon the cod, 
again, as well as upon the smaller fry he pursues, rushes the 
greedy shark himself, the “ bottle-nose,” a small species of whale, 
the “ pot-head,” the porpoise, and all the big banqueters of the 
banks. So the vast marine procession moves in upon our shores 
every summer with the certainty and regularity of the solstice. 
So it will and must go on for ever. From the “tomcod,”% 
“jigged,” on the point of a pin from the head of Hoyles’ 
Wharf, in the harbour of St. John’s, to the giant gadidz prisoned 


* The small fry of the cod (locally ¢omcods) may be easily caught thus—any 
number of them. The capelin may be scooped up from the beach in a dip-net, or 
even netted in a pocket-handkerchief. Many a handkerchief full the writer has taken. 
‘* Jigging”” means hooking fish without using bait; by chance jerks of the bare 
hook. Fish are so abundant here that plenty of them are thus caught. 
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far out at sea in the nets of French and American bankers, or 
trapped by their “bultows,” all is one vast cubic system of fish 
multiplied and heaped up upon fish. Nowhere else in the 
universe is the fatal law so exemplified that life preys upon life, 
and the strong devours the weak.‘ 

One word here, to confirm all the above, about the “ banks 
of Newfoundland,” concerning which the popular notion is so 
hazy. Some believe them to be fog-banks ; others, sand-banks, 
appearing over the surface of the northern Atlantic. Few but 
fishermen and physiologists of the ocean know the true nature 
of those deposits, and their close connection with the biology of 
fish. The best description we have read of the banks is given 
thus by a colonial author°— 


These banks, which have played such an important part in the 
history of the colony (Newfoundland), and are the chief source of its 
wealth, stretch for about three hundred miles in a south-easterly direc- 
tion towards the centre of the North Atlantic, and probably at one 
time formed a part of the North American continent. The depths range 
from fifteen to eighteen or twenty fathoms. The deposits consist of 
sand and gravel composed of ancient rocks and fragments of quartz, 
mica, hornblend, felspars, and magnetite ; along with these are many 
calcareous fragments of echinoderms, polyzoa, and many foraminifera. 
In the deeper parts there is sometimes a fine mud containing the above- 
mentioned minerals and calcareous fragments, and in addition numerous 
frustules of diatom. The banks are swept by the cold Labrador current, 
and icebergs are frequently stranded upon them. The Gulf Stream 
passes over their southern portions. These two currents bear along 
many species of pelagic alge and animals which supply abundant food 
to the myriads of echinoderms, molluscs, annelids, coelenterates, and 
other invertebrates which live at all depths on the banks. These 
invertebrates in turn supply food to the cod and other fishes which are 
sought by the fishermen. 


So much may suffice for a notion of the fish, his habits and 
habitat, as this is not intended as a purely scientific paper. Let 
us now turn our attention to the Newfoundland fisherman. 

For nearly half a century there has been no immigration 


4 The average annual value of the various fisheries of Newfoundland was as 
follows from 1880 to 1883: Cod fishery, $6,034,242; seal fishery, $1,026,896 ; 
herring fishery, $581,543 ; salmon fishery, $114,505 ; lobster fishery, $104,184; other 
fish, $40,000. Total annual average value for the three years, $7,901,370. In the 
same three years the French took fish on our coasts to the annual value (exclusive of 
their bank fisheries) of $279,436. Yet we may say that the Newfoundland fisheries 
are only beginning to be developed. 

5 Rev, Mr, Harvey, an authority on Newfoundland topics. 
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(sufficient to give any notable impress to the population) to the- 
colony of Newfoundland. Its people therefore stand revealed,. 
among the inhabitants of the American Continent and _ its. 
islands, as a special type, and a production of their own clime,. 
its constituents and influences. It were untrue to say that they 
retain no marks of their race, and their descent from the 
vigorous British stock whence they derive. Nevertheless the 
brand of a new life and a new land is already set upon them, 
and the Newfoundlander is as distinct in mental character, 
in certain points of physique, and tricks of speech, as any 
separated race can be from the parent source. Southern Ireland 
and Western England supplied the main tide of the blood of the- 
present islander. He is a large, often a gigantic, man, with 
heavy bones well clothed with flesh and muscle, but coarse in 
the joints, cheek bones, and other prominent parts of his 
structure. He has, usually, a kindly blue-grey eye with the 
sailor gleam—a sort of reflection of the sea sheen—upon it. 
He has a rolling gait, walking everywhere as though on deck. 
He speaks down in his throat with an indistinct far-off utterance. 
He avoids dental sounds, and all his th’s are d’s. His tongue 
is decidedly lazy, or perhaps too well employed in turning his 
“quid,” or holding it in position, to bother about the minor 
business of articulation. He is a long and strong eater of pork, 
salt beef, fish, and hard biscuit. -His favourite beverage is tea, 
usually sweetened with molasses. By late statistics on the subject. 
it appears that Newfoundland stands, in proportion, at the: 
head of the list, after China and Australia, as a tea-consuming. 
country. We vouch that nowhere else is the plant to be found 
of better quality. or in stronger decoction. The Newfoundland 
fisherman undoubtedly drinks hard, at times of a less harmless. 
liquid. Rum, and rum only, straight from the West Indies in 
Spanish and native bottoms, is his beloved invigorator. He is. 
not’ however a persistent drinker. His habits of life impose: 
upon him lengthened periods of abstemiousness. And he knows. 
how essential it is during “the season” to abstain from intoxi- 
cation. In earlier times rum ruled everywhere, on sea as. 
on land. No crew would set out for the seal fishery unless. 
every man had his “keg.” The bottle or jar was always to be 
found stowed snugly away in the stern sheets, on the shorter 
_ trips to the cod fishing grounds. Now all that is changed, and 
it may be said that the fisherman only drinks on shore, when his. 
voyage is over, or when he comes “to town” for his various. 
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supplies. But he drinks thoroughly when about it. He becomes 
noisy but not usually quarrelsome. No country is more free 
from acts of crime or violence than Newfoundland. Yet with 
all his soft “slobbishness” of temperament the Newfoundlander 
is not a safe animal to exasperate. Like the dog of the country 
he will bear any amount of teazing and tantalizing from a kind 
master or a trusty friend, but is a decidedly ugly customer for a 
recognized foe to deal with. The schools of the country are few 
and indifferent outside of the two chief towns, and the fisher- 
boy has scant time to devote to them. He is therefore, in our 
modern sense, ignorant. Yet he can, as a rule, read and write, 
and no man, after all, is really ignorant who knows his particular 
calling so thoroughly and extensively, and loves it as well as the 
Newfoundlander. Draw those loose lines together. Form a 
figure clothed in heavy pilot cloth, when ashore and unem- 
ployed ; in canvass trousers, reeky and oily, and guernsey shirt 
with fur cap or sou’-wester when at sea; behold a brown, 
weather-beaten face, smooth, except for the thick muff of hair 
that grows up from and around the throat, and peaks out 
from the chin, and you have the Newfoundland fisherman as 
he is, a healthy, hardy, patient, and somewhat stubborn sea- 
dog. 

There are about 30,238 such men employed in prosecuting 
the fisheries of Newfoundland and 52,000 engaged in the 
handling of fish, either for its catch or cure.® They are portion 
of a population that amounted in 1874 to over 160,000 souls, and 
that probably reaches to-day the figure of 200,000. More than 
one-third of all the fish taken in North American waters is 
caught by those men. The entire catch by Americans, French, 
and Newfoundlanders averages annually 3,700,000 cwts., or about 
150,000,000 fish. The average annual catch made by Newfound- 
land resident fishermen alone is 1,326,259 cwts. The value of the 
whole average catch in those waters is about $14,800,000. The 
annual value of fish caught, exported and consumed by New- 
foundlanders alone, is $6,364,000. 

It is no wonder that England regards this land, with its 
fisheries and fishermen, not alone as a valuable colonial posses- 
sion, but as a possession of Imperial importance. The island 
commands, as a naval strategic point, the whole North Atlantic. 
No nation can navigate or operate in those latitudes against the 


® Statistics from Special Catalogue International Fisheries Exhibition. London, 
1883. 
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will of the power that holds Newfoundland. Those seas are the 
very highway of marine industry and commerce. With such a 
body of men resident in the island, to form a marine, ready 
trained and incomparable as seamen, nothing is required but. 
their enrolment in a few. powerful ships sheltered in the bold 
harbours of the island and ready.to pounce out at a moment's 
notice, to reach the high seas immediately, and scour the avenue 
of trade between the two continents. Years ago (in 1855) Hon 
Chandler White, Member of United States Congress, in a letter 
to the New York Courier, calls attention to this valuable posses- 
sion and vantage-ground of England in those graphic and forcible 
words : 


It has been, and ever shall be, that the possessor of Newfoundland 
and its fisheries will rule the empire of the Northern Atlantic. Not 
less than forty thousand of the hardiest seamen in the world, the 
very breath of whose nostrils is defiance to a rigorous climate and 
a boisterous sea, are engaged in that calling which of all others is 
best calculated to perfect them. Newfoundland alone has forty thousand 
of her stalwart sons whose home for many months is annually amongst 
the Arctic ice in pursuit of seals, or along the coast and bays, fishing 
for cod. Then, inspect the chart with regard to the position of 
Newfoundland. This great outpost of the American continent, towards 
the shores of which the Arctic current on the one voyage, and the 
Gulf Stream on the other, impel the whole European and North 
American trade to within striking distance, is of vital importance. 
In the war of 1812, nearly one hundred of our vessels were captured 
in that vicinity, and I have now before me a list of nearly thirty 
American bottoms condemned by the prize courts of St. John’s. The 
port of St. John’s (and Bay of Bulls, Broyle’s Harbour, Ferryland, 
Trepassey, and others equally available), with its almost perpendicular 
hills of five hundred and seven hundred feet high, entirely protecting 
and commanding a harbour where, in running a distance of only 
one thousand yards, a ship of any size can, from the broad Atlantic, 
place herself in safety. ‘Two thousand men garrisoned on Signal Hill 
or South side could defy twenty thousand; and with a fleet of six fast 
steam frigates scarcely a vessel on the outward or home passage could 
escape capture. 

England knows this well, and here she will make her stand. New- 
foundland will be the last place, on this side the Atlantic, where the 
cross of St. George will be lowered. 


As to the Newfoundlander, he does not pause to consider 
his country from the international or strategic point of view. 
He rightly looks upon Newfoundland as his very own, for 
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pretty much the same good reasons that the cod regards 
the banks as his proper realm, viz., because it is his race 
resort, his feeding ground, and his home. If this does not 
give man or fish a right to his rendezvous and its resources, 
one would like to know what else does! The Newfoundlander 
will never be induced to turn away his thoughts, his hopes, 
and enterprises from the sea. By fish and fishermen the 
colony must stand or fall. The people feel this. They love 
the broad ocean that has been true to them, pleasant and 
plentiful to them, through storm and sunshine, from father 
to son. Their treasure is, and ever shall be, stored in its 
generous depths. Where their treasure is, there is their heart 


also. 
R. HOWLEY. 














The Origin of Ideas as taught by St. Thomas. 


a re 


THE July number of THE MONTH had in it a short article, 
or rather a dialogue, in which I endeavoured to show that 
educated Catholic laymen were never so much in want of the 
Angelic Doctor as they are just now, when false teaching of 
every shade, from dogmatic atheism to liberal Catholicity, meet 
us at every turn, often in the sheep’s clothing of a high morality, 
and sometimes recommending itself as Catholic doctrine. I 
wrote it with a certain unwillingness, having a strong opinion 
about the meddling of laymen in questions that cannot be safely 
considered apart from theology; but I comforted myself by 
remembering that every Catholic has a right to advocate 
Catholic Doctrine, as orthodoxly taught, and that a layman may 
sometimes be of use in a small way by calling the attention of 
his brother laymen to some of the intellectual pitfalls that lie 
between us and the end for which we were created. Now, 
among the many questions which false philosophy makes 
apparently deeper by confusion of terms, there is none more 
subtly dangerous, if wrongly solved, than the Origin of Ideas; 
for we cannot reject St. Thomas's teaching on that point without 
danger of falling into some error at variance with the teaching 
of the Church. 

Let us see, firstly, what St. Thomas does teach about that ; 
secondly, what our own self-knowledge and common sense will 
tell us about it when fairly asked ; and thirdly, what the logical 
outcome of its rejection is. 

But first of all we must see what the word “Idea” means in 
the language of the schools, because that term is popularly used 
in a very loose way. Sometimes it stands for our imagining 
of some,one doing this or that thing, or being in this or that 
position, sometimes for an opinion composed of several judg- 
ments, and sometimes for a whole theory; while Kant, by 
coolly defining it as a conception of the reason, to which no 
sensible object corresponds, cut off all connection between the 
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ideal and the world around us. On the other hand St. 
Augustine said that without rightly understanding the nature 
of ideas no one can be wise, “ Tanta in eis vis constituitur, ut 
nisi his intellectis, nemo sapiens esse possit.” 

Ideas, as St. Thomas tells us,! are the forms of things, or 
that which determines them as what they are, but outside the 
things themselves—“ forma aliarum rerum preter res ipsas 
existentes.” They have a two-fold meaning; for the form of a 
thing may be either (1) the model of it in its maker, as for 
instance, the composition of a picture in the mind of the artist, 
or (2), (and this is what concerns us now) the principle of our 
knowledge of it. In this sense “the forms of knowable things 
are said to be in the knower.”* The former meaning is the 
more proper one; for the word “forma,” the Latin equivalent for 
the Greek (déa,3 implies causality, and certainly does so in the 
case of the artist, ‘whilst the form that is in your mind, when you 
think of the thing that it means, does not cause the thing to be, 
but only represents it to you.’ In fact St. Thomas expressed 
it by the word “ species” or appearance; but the habit of using 
the word “idea” in that sense has prevailed in later times, and 
therefore for the sake of convenience we had better follow the 
fashion, though it is a bad one. 

The Origin of Ideas, then, is the origin of that which 
represents in our mind some object of which we think; for it 
cannot be too often repeated that an idea is not the object 
thought of, but represents the object—ut id quo intelligit 
intellectus.® 

Clear it is in common sense that if, when we think of 
the word “man,” for instance, the thing understood were our 
own idea of the same, instead of being what is represented by 
the said idea, we should have no sufficient reason for believing 
that such a thing as man really is, nor that any of our abstract 
ideas had a corresponding reality in fact. We should be sure of 


1 Summa, p. 1. q. xv. a 1. 2 Ibid, 3 Tbid, 

* Qq. Disp. q. De /deis. a. 3. 

® See Father Liberatore’s Treatise, De//a Conoscenza Intellettuale, parte 2. capo. 1, 
art. 1. 

§ Summa, p. 1. q. Ixxxv. a. 2, A passage in the Summa, (p. 1. q. xv. a 2.) 
has been urged against this: but inasmuch as St. Thomas is there speaking of 
the Divine Ideas,.and therefore of ideas in the other sense—viz., as models, the 
objection is a futile one. St. Thomas there distinguishes what the.objector confuses, as 
any one can see who reads the passage, bearing in mind the meaning of ‘‘ species.” 
The words are... s¢ guts consideret ideam operati esse in mente operantis, sicut 
quod intelligitur, non autem sicut species qua intelligitur. 
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nothing but concrete things perceptible to the senses. We 
should be intellectual toys of a blind Fate, and waste our noblest 
faculty over ideas that meant nothing but themselves. Enough 
of this; for our present business is to see what St. Thomas says 
about the way in which we form our ideas, not to examine the 
theories of others. 

The distinctive and distinguishing work of the intellect is 
to understand universals, or what are commonly known as 
abstract ideas—as, for instance, “man,” “light,” “ music,” 
“length,” in contradistinction to this or that man, the light of 
this or that candle, the music of the Trovatore, the length of 
St. Peter’s. The intellect only can do this; and if it were not 
able to do so, we should not be able to know what anything is. 
How could we, for instance, intelligently say that John Smith 
is an honest man, unless we know what abstract honesty means? 
And how could we learn anything, if we were not able to pre- 
dicate anything of anything? Without that power the human 
race would not have made any progress at all: but the human 
race has progressed, while dogs and monkeys, by-the-bye, have 
not. 

Our ideas, then, the origin of which we are seeking, are, as we 
have seen, the means by which we understand what they mentally 
represent; but how do we form them? Is it likely that a 
composite being, out of whose union of soul and body a union 
of nature and of person is constituted,? would be able to think 
without the co-operation of sense? We act in accordance with 
what we are—operari sequitur esse—and thus, as a case in point, 
we cannot think of a pleasant conversation in a friend’s house 
without seeing in imagination the room and the furniture and 
the people, just because the human soul, of which the intellect 
is a faculty, is one with an organic body that perceives and 
remembers by means of senses. From this, and from the fact 
that every human body has begun to be before its rational soul 
is created and infused, we are led to infer, not only the co-opera- 
tion of sense in the formation of ideas, but also its precedence 
in order of nature though not of measureable time, according to 
the well-known scholastic axiom: Mchdl in intellectu quod prius 
non fuerit in sensu. 

But how about the danger of slipping into materialism ? 
How can the soul be nobler than the body, if the action of its 
noblest faculty is dependent on the action of sense? And 


7 Summa, p. 3. q. ii. a. 1. ad. 2. 
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then, how can it be spiritual? This objection, which rests on 
the analogy between the origin of our ideas and the origin of 
ourselves, would be valid in its own line, ¢f, as some philosophers 
tell us, our souls were generated and afterwards became rational 
by the curious process of intuition before they had any faculty to 
“intue” with, and #f the intellect were sense developed out of an 
act performed before it had any conceivable means of per- 
forming it, instead of being, as it is, a spiritual faculty of a 
spiritual soul created by God. But, inasmuch as St. Thomas 
teaches that the human soul does not come to be, by any process 
of intuition or otherwise, but is created out of pure nothing, er 
nthilo sut et subjecti, and inasmuch as he proves that a generated 
soul must corrupt with the body,’ says, in so many words, that to 
suppose it generated is heretical,° and finally calls the intellect a 
power of the created spiritual soul, the materialism of St. 
Thomas about the origin of ideas is not apparent. More than 
that. The scholastic doctrine about ideas is the only one that 
avoids materialism without incurring the danger of some equally 
pernicious error on the opposite side. To express it as briefly 
and simply as possible, and without using any scholastic terms, 
it comes to this: (1) That the intellect is both active and passive. 
(2) That as active it intellectually abstracts from the phantasma 
(or representation imagined) of some sensible object the essence 
of the same, or in other words, the what it is. (3) That as 
passive it receives what is abstracted. (4) That it intelligently 
pronounces the what, which is therefore called the Verbum 
mentis. (5) In this process there is evident priority of nature, 
but not of time, just as there is when we read aloud from a 
book, reading and pronouncing, but not with an_ interval 
between. (6) That it does not physically abstract anything, as 
the sense of smell does in smelling the scent of a verbena 
without perceiving the colour, &c., but intellectually abstracts 
from a sensible object in the imagination that which the sensible 
object presents and, so to speak, suggests. 

Now Zs this, or is it not, in accordance with what we do 
know about ourselves? Let any one try the experiment on 
himself without prejudice, and he will certainly find that it 
is so; for he will certainly find in himself the composite 
nature on which the above stated doctrine is based, and also 
the fact of abstracting from a sensible object imagined. The 
composite nature he cannot doubt, unless he silences the 


8 Summa, p. 1. q. cxviii, art. 2. 9 Ibid, 
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dictates of common sense in favour of a theory. The fact 
of abstracting in the manner stated will be evident, if he will 
only think of, eg., the word “mankind” or “injustice” or 
“depth.” Unless we suppose either that Almighty God has 
left each of us to form our ideas after our own fashion before 
we had any means of thinking at all, or that some of us are 
of a species different from the rest, the plain truth is that 
we do have a sensible image of what we understand in the 
abstract. The common terminology of educated Englishmen 
goes to proves that it does. Every educated person amongst 
us talks of abstract ideas; and what can they be abstracted 
from? Not from a mental conception of an individual man, 
for that would not be an intellectual abstraction of what all 
men are, but a unification of what each is. Nor from a 
sensible object really seen; for if so, we should not be able 
to think without keeping an indefinite number of sensible 
objects before us, which we should have to choose by chance, 
having nothing to guide us. What then remains for us to 
abstract from, except sensible objects presented by an organic 
faculty that has the power of so bringing them before us? 
Moreover, how can we account for the unmistakeable fact that 
an injury to the brain always affects the intellect, unless we 
either accept the scholastic doctrine, or suppose the intellect 
itself to be organic, and so become materialists? Thus, 
by common consent, a term is generally used which has no 
intelligible meaning without the scholastic doctrine on the 
origin of ideas. Common sense, when fairly asked, finds the 
truth of that doctrine in the nature of human beings; and 
a little thinking will suffice to show, at least in the rough, 
the dangers to which a rejection of it exposes us. In fact, 
seeing that we cannot think without using the brain, we are 
driven to say either that the brain co-operates with the 
intellect, or forms the ideas by itself, or has nothing to do 
with them. If you say that it forms the ideas by itself you 
identify it with the intellect, thereby making the intellect 
organic; and thus the human soul, of which it is a faculty, 
would be organic, and you would be a materialist. If on 
the other hand, you say that the brain has nothing to do 
with our ideas, you not only have to deny what everyone 
knows to be true, viz. that the intellect is affected by any 
injury to the brain, but you so isolate the soul by separating 
it from the body in the intellectual perception of material 
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things—for instance, in thinking of the word “elephant,” as 
meaning what all elephants are—that a doubt is suggested 
as to the reality of the soul’s union with the body: for if you, 
being apparently composite, are able to form ideas of apparently 
material things without the co-operation of sense, why should 
your soul not be without the co-existence of a body that 
seems united to it? You would then be launched on the 
starless ocean of scepticism, floating whither the current may 
happen to take you. You would see, that since the union of 
soul and body in yourself is quite as apparent as the existence 
of a soul exclusively yours, the one is not more credible than 
the other; and inasmuch as you are practically certain of 
being, somehow, and of somehow being yourself, the most 
obvious conclusion would be the Pantheistic one, that you 
are somehow a modification of a Universal Being. But this 
is so evidently inconsistent with the limited nature of man, 
that common sense is not more offended, though it may be 
more startled, by any other ’ism of the misty sort: and there 
are plenty to offer themselves when the door is opened. 

Hence to be at variance with the Angelic Doctor in the 
matter before us evidently leads either to materialism or to 
some sort of scepticism, of which Pantheism is irrationally 
the least irrational conclusion. 


Incidis in Scyllam, cupiens vitare Charybdim. 


But on either side there is an abundant choice, which is 
thus epitomized by Bishop Ullathorne, in the Eudowments 
of Man; 


One tells us that man is an animal; another that he is a sentient 
self-conscious machine. A third, that he is a conscious manifestation 
of an unconscious universal being. A fourth informs us that he is a 
mind invested with delusion. A fifth maintains that he is thought 
and nothing but thought. A sixth would have us understand that 
he is individually the one and only mind, and that all things else 
are but the phenomena of his mind. A seventh theory upholds 
that man is descended from the lowest brutal existence, . either 
from a jelly-fish or some kind of worm, or, which is the newest 
theory, from a microscopic cell that lies buried at the bottom of 
the ocean. In a word, that the first ancestor of man was bathybius, 
which means the bathos of life. But when these men of science 
come to the immediate ancestor of man there is again a sectarian 
division, one maintaining that he is descended from the ape, another 
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from the kangaroo, although both maintain that there is a link still 
wanting to connect him with either of these animals. 

An eighth theory makes man an evolution of the eternal mind. 
A ninth pronounces him to be a spark of the Divinity. A tenth 
allows him to be a rational animal, but altogether material, secreting 
his thoughts from some bundle of nerves, or from some interior 
organ of the body. An eleventh pronounces positively that man 
is altogether mortal and ends in the grave, but that nevertheless 
collective humanity is our Divinity, and the true object of our 
worship. A twelfth philosophy tells us that man has no free will, 
or choice of thought or action. A thirteenth refuses him all 
knowledge of God, and all power of communicating with Him. 
A fourteenth maintains that man’s conscience is an error, and 
even a blunder, and the cause of all his misery, and that it requires 
to be reconstructed by the authority of the civil State. And to 
conclude this amazing list of scientific heresies, the latest school 
of German infidelity has come to the conclusion that man is 
nothing but will, not personal will, but the will of the species with 
imaginative presentation, and that he is nothing but hopeless misery, 
although an element of Divinity. 

Such are the consolations of modern philosophy; such the 
scientific dreams of men who refuse to have God in their know- 
ledge. Their treason against God has destroyed their dignity as 
men. Like Satan in the Book of Job, they have gone round the 
earth and through it to seek the knowledge of man, yet what is 
open even to the ignorant and poor has escaped them. We may 
well say to these friends of humanity, as Job said to his consolers: 
“Miserable comforters are ye all.” If they only knew something 
of themselves they might know God. If they only knew something 
of God they might know themselves. 


These words ought to be printed in letters of gold. They 
point out the fact that every false philosophy starts by ignoring 
man as he really is. 

False doctrines are tempting to human nature; for the 
world smiles on the authors and followers of new and startling 
philosophies, while it mocks, reviles and intellectually boycotts 
those who adhere to the true. He who is on the pent of a 
hill may be over-balanced by a push, while the fact remains that 
whoever takes not reasonable precautions to avoid temptation is 
responsible for the consequences. Our life here is short, the 
end of it certain: and then comes the particular judgment, 
according to which we shall be saved or lost. Is it worth 
while to barter one’s hope of the Beatific Vision for the applause 
of diners-out, or the patronage of advanced thinkers? 
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———_ 


WuatT is Telepathy? The word is neat enough, and coined 
sufficiently according to proper rule, yet without some expla- 
nation it will hardly convey the exact meaning which its coiners 
intend. 

According to those who fashioned the word, it is intended to 
be the name “of a conception which as yet has no place in 
recognized psychology.” “Telepathy” is, according to their own 
definition, the ability of one mind to tmpress or to be impressed by 
another mind otherwise than through the recognized channels of 
sense, and the term may be extended to a// cases of impressions 
conveyed without any affection of the percipient’s recognized 
senses. 

According to this new conception, there is surmised to be 
within us a latent power, which enables mind to communicate 
immediately with mind, irrespective of distance and without the 
intermediary mechanism of the senses. This is rather a novel 
position to take up. It seems to run counter to the generally 
received axiom of the schoolmen, WVzhzl est in intellectu, nist quod 
prius in sensu, that there is nothing in our minds which has not 
in some way made its entrance through the agency of the 
senses. 

Although we may be quite convinced that our knowledge is 
the combined result of both physical and psychical action, that 
as long as life is in our bodies, we as sentient beings have no 
intellectual operations which in all respects are quite independent 
of matter, still investigations which go upon another assumption, 
may be as useful in their way as the long continued search for 
the philosopher’s stone. They may not prove the truth of the 
thesis which is defended, but they may bring to light many un- 
ascertained facts which form part of the world about us. 

Such may be the case with telepathy. In any case, the 
investigation of what seem to be abnormal occurrences is a scien- 
tific duty which ought not to be overlooked by a generation like 
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ours which professes to be nothing if not scientific, and we ought 
not to withold some measure of gratitude for the ponderous 
volumes in which the Society for Psychical Research has col- 
lected a mass of evidence which is meant to serve at once as 
proofs and as the basis for future theorizing. 

Perhaps it would be as well to note at the outset that tele- 
pathy is not “thought-reading” in the sense in which well-known 
experiments have made the expression familiar to us. “Thought- 
reading” is carried on through the medium of physical contact. 
The mind of the thinker acts upon his nervous system in some 
definite manner, causing certain muscular vibrations, which 
vibrations may be communicated to another muscular system, 
and in that other muscular system reproduce the ideas which 
originally set up the muscular vibrations. But telepathy is 
“thought transference,” that is, thoughts, ideas, volitions, sensa- 
tions, are bodily transferred from one sentient being to another 
without any intermediary at present known to us. 

Such is the contention of those whom we will venture to 
call telepathists, and it is manifest that it is a contention that 
must be supported by something more than argumentative pro- 
babilities. | Accordingly, in the first volume of Phantasms of 
the Living, the Society for Psychical Research gives us a great 
number of facts which are held more or less to militate in favour 
of their theory. 

Now “facts,” in spite of the hard unyielding character which 
they are popularly supposed to possess, depend a good deal upon 
the point of view from which they are seen, and for their value 
as arguments, not a little on the subjective condition and 
prepossessions of the mind to which they are presented. It is a 
fact that A and B heard footsteps on the stairs during the dead 
of night, and A recognizes the well-known footsteps of his dead 
father, and B thinks it was a rat jumping leisurely from stair to 
stair. Now, without in any way wishing to impugn the accuracy 
of any facts presented in these volumes, it is always well to bear 
in mind that the subject under investigation is the cause which 
produces the facts narrated ; and when facts do not prominently, 
or rather conclusively, establish ove cause, and one cause only,. 
the accumulation of any number of facts, leaves things pretty 
much as they were, or at best, with the addition of one more 
element of uncertainty. 


1 Phantasms of the Living. London: the Society for Psychical Research. 
Triibner and Co, 1886. 
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Community of sensation has been shown by experiment often 
enough, in cases of mesmerism, and in the more general forms 
of hypnotism, but in these cases the nervous system is in an 
abnormal condition. Telepathy wishes to prove that there is 
transference of thoughts and sensations where the organism both 
of the operator and the one operated upon, are in quite normal 
conditions. It is in this chiefly that we have the newness of the 
idea, and the facts chosen are those in which it is contended that 
no known laws of thoughts, and no known means of communi- 
cation of thought, will account for the incidents narrated. 

We are in want of cases in which thoughts originated in one 
mind have somehow communicated themselves to another mind, 
without co//usion and without contact. 

Some of the earliest experiments referred to as proof, are 
also the most satisfactory. Take those related by the Rev. A. 
M. Creery which were made in 1880, the subjects of his experi- 
ments being his daughters and a young servant. In his own 
words the relation runs as follows, 


Each went out of the room in turn, and I and the others fixed on 
some object which the absent one was to name on returning to the 
room. After a few trials, the successes preponderated so much over the 
failures that we were all convinced that there was something very 
wonderful coming under our notice. . . . We began by selecting the 
simplest objects in the room, then chose names of towns, names of 
people, dates, cards out of a pack, lines from different poems, &c., and 
when the children were in good humour and excited by the wonderful 
nature of their successful guessing, they very seldom made a mistake. 
I have seen seventeen cards, chosen by myself, named right in succession 
without any mistake. We found that a great deal depended on the 
steadiness with which the ideas were kept before the minds of the 
thinkers, and upon the energy with which they willed the ideas to pass. 
Our worst experiments before strangers have invariably been when the 
company were dull and undemonstrative, and we are all convinced that 
when mistakes are made, the fault rests for the most part with the 
thinker, rather than with the thought reader. 


It will make the experiments of the Creery family more 
appreciated if a list of the actual experiments and their results 
be appended. 


Objects to be named. 

1. A white penknife—correctly named, the first trial. 
2. Box of almonds—correctly named. 

3. Threepenny piece—failed. 

4. Box of chocolate—button box said, no second trial. 
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Numbers to be named. 
. Five.—Rightly given on the first trial. 
. Fourteen—failed. 
. Thirty-three—54 (no), 34 (no), 33 (yes). 
. Sixty-eight—58 (no), 57 (no), 78 (no). 
Fictitious names to be guessed. 
. Martha Billings—“ Biggis” was said. 
. Catharine Smith—Catharine Shaw, said. 
. Henry Cooper—failed. 
Cards to be named. 
Four of clubs—right. 
Queen of diamonds—right. 
Four of: spades—failed. 
Four of hearts—right. 
King of hearts—right. 
Two of diamonds—tright. 
Ace of hearts—right. 
Nine of spades—right. 
Five of diamonds—four of diamonds (no), four of hearts (no) five of 
diamonds—right. 


> WN H 
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These examples are sufficient for illustration, and they are 
certainly surprising. Still, one condition was wanting to make 
them really fall into the classification which the Society postu- 
lates. It claims to have found examples of thought transference 
when the agents, active and passive, are in a normal condition ; 
but here the agents are said to be “excited by the wonderful 
nature of their successful guessing,” and an “excited” state can 
hardly be said to be a normal one. Nevertheless, although there 
is a distinct flaw in the argument, still, in the absence of any 
other explanation, the record of what has been done in a some- 
what exalted and intensified state of the faculties, might be said, 
with some show of justice, to point to a latent faculty which only 
requires the requisite conditions to be brought into active 
operation. As to the manner in which the children here experi- 
mented upon came to form their answers, their own expression 
was that they “seemed to see” the thing. This only represents 
their secondary perception, their perception of their perception, 
but it gives us no clue as to Aow the original idea dawned upon 
their minds. One other fact however is mentioned which goes 
a long way towards neutralizing the argumentative value of the 
facts narrated. Although in one page*® we are given these 
experiments as “trials to which we owe our own conviction of 


* Pi 20. 
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the possibility of thought-transference between persons in a 
normal state,” in the next page we are told ; 


The faculty did not continue in full force, on the contrary the average 
of successes gradually declined, and the children regretfully acknow- 
ledged that their capacity and confidence were deserting them. ‘The 
fact has to be accepted as an illustration of the fleeting character which 
seems to attach to this and other forms of abnormal sensitiveness. 


This latter admission cuts away the ground on which the 
whole of the previous argument is built, for if the whole series 
of experiments only brings out the fleeting character of this 
particular form’of abnormal sensitiveness, it seems more than rash 
to attempt to construct on this transient abnormal condition, a 
solid argument as to what is presumably the case under perma- 
nently normal conditions. 

Another interesting series of experiments which are given as 
indications and proofs of thought transference, are those con- 
ducted with a planchette by the Rev. P. H. Newnham and his 
wife, and it is from his diary that the following is extracted. His 


wife used the planchette. 


My wife always sat at a small low table, in a low chair leaning back- 
wards. I sat about eight feet distant, at a rather high table and with 
my back towards her while writing down the questions. It was abso- 
lutely impossible that any gesture or play of features on my part could 
have been visible or intelligible to her. . . . Under these conditions we 
carried on experiments for about eight months. But the experiments 
were found to be very exhaustive of nerve power. . . . I may mention 
that the planchette began to move instantly. The answer was often 
half written before I had completed my question. On first finding that 
it would write easily I asked three simple questions which were known 
to the operator (ze. his wife). Then three others, unknown to her, 
relating to my private concerns. All six were instantly answered in a 
manner to show complete intelligence. I proceeded to ask 

Write down the lowest temperature here this winter. Ans. 8°. 

Now this reply at once arrested my attention. The actual lowest 
temperature had been 7°6° so that 8° was the nearest whole degree: 
but my wife said at once that if she had been asked the question she 
would have written 7° and not 8°, as she had forgotten the decimal but 
remembered my having said that the temperature had been down to 7° 
something. I quote this as a good instance of perfect transmission of 
thought, coupled with a perfectly independent reply, the answer being 
correct in itself, but diferent from the conscious intelligences of both 


parties. 
Now accepting the perfect accuracy of these facts, it is not 
easy to see that they form a very conclusive argument for the 
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theory of telepathy only. It is quite true that the assertion 
formed in one mind here finds an answer in another mind. 
Mrs. Newnham’s planchette writes an answer to Mr. Newnham’s 
written and unseen question. But that answer is not influenced 
by the intelligent action of either party, since the answer, as 
Mr. Newnham points out in italics, is different to the ideas in the 
minds both of himself and of his wife. Not only does this 
particular answer show signs of emanating from an intelligence 
other than that of either operator in these experiments, but the 
general result of over three hundred questions brought “answers 
consistent and invariable in their tenor from first to last, though 
they did not correspond with the opintons or expectations of either 
myself or my wife.” 

This latter characteristic is too important to be overlooked. 
It will not do simply to fix our attention on the fact that 
Mr. Newnham’s thought was transmitted, and then claim that 
this fact points to a condition of things which is normal, and that 
this transference of thought is a mere natural psychic process. 
We must take the manifestation as a whole, and the transference 
of thoughts from husband to wife. It brought replies about which 
Mr. Newnham says: “It is simply impossible that these replies 
should have been either suggested or composed by the conscious 
intelligence of esther of us.” The question transmitted was not 
altered, the thought in the mind of the thinker was transferred 
with perfect accuracy, Why is it that the answering thought 
should be something not in the mind of either thinker? A 
thought is peculiarly the property of the thinking mind. The 
thought must first of all be in the mind before it can be exter- 
nated, but how can telepathy account for a mind transmitting a 
thought which it has wot got? The hypothesis of a double 
psychical life, and the theory of “unconscious” intelligence, 
are neither of them satisfactory explanations. The double 
psychical life, where two independent trains of thought coexist 
in the same subject, but separately manifest themselves according 
to certain states of physical malaise, have only been noticed in 
hypnotic subjects, and Mrs. Newnham “never became in the 
slightest degree hypnotic or even naturally drowsy,” and as for 
the theory of “ unconscious intelligence,” the theory itself must 
first of all be proved before it can be advanced in proof of any- 
thing else. Accepting the facts, the only logical conclusion as 
to the cause which produced them is, that the experiments prove, 
not telepathy, a latent power in the human mind to transmit its 
inmost workings without azy intermediary, but that the net 
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results “show the action of some intelligence totally distinct 
from the conscious intelligence of either of the persons engaged 
in the experiment.” 

The experiments with the Creery children and those of the 
Rev. Mr. Newnham are fair types of two classes of facts which 
are put forward as proofs of the actualities of telepathy. 
Without being captious, it may fairly be argued that neither 
set of facts conclusively prove the thesis in whose favour they 
are quoted, nor would the multiplication of facts of the same 
kind give any additional weight to an essentially inconclusive 
argument. But there is another set of experiments quoted 
where the chances of guessing correctly, for instance, a card, 
drawn at random from a pack, may be accurately calculated. 


Out of 2,927 trials at guessing the suit of a card drawn at random, 
and steadily looked at by another person, the acfua/ number of successes 
was 789, the probable number, had pure accident prevailed, was 732. 
The total number of trials was 17,653, and the total number of successes 
was 4,760, which exceeds by 347 the number which was most probable 
if chance alone acted. 


Now to this style of argument two objections may be taken. 
The number of cases is far too small to furnish ground for 
a solid argument, and granting that extended experiments 
intensify the favourable divergence between the actual number 
guessed and the probable number of successful guesses, the 
utmost we can conclude is that there may be some other cause 
at work. But there is no evidence to show that this cause 
is telepathy. Granting that we have mathematical certainty 
that some cause other than “accident,” “ pure chance” (supposing 
for the moment that “ pure chance” can be accurately designated 
as a cause), there is not even any argument adduced to prove 
that this possible cause is and must be telepathy. And the 
mathematical argument is further weakened by the fact, that 
though in most sets of experiments the average of success was 
higher than the probability, instances occurred where it fell 
below the calculated average. 

It may be thought that it is somewhat hasty generalizing to 
lump together an immense mass of cases, and to take one or two 
which are said to be typical of the rest. But the whole accu- 
mulated evidence is only repetition of the same style of facts, 
and taken in its most favourable light can only show that 
impressions are conveyed, while the cause or condition of the 
transferred impression is specifically unknown. So far we can 
all agree. But when it is further argued that the cause which 
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effects this transference must be other than through the recog- 
nized channels of sense, we seem to be arguing beyond our 
premises. The cause being unknown, it is mere guess-work 
to say it operates (what operates?) otherwise than through 
recognized channels, for we might say, with equal show of 
reason, that some external intelligence is acting upon our recog- 
nized channels of perception, and that we perceive the action, 
our perceptions are stimulated, but we do not perceive the agent 
which—or who—calls our perceptive faculties into action. 

All this is of course evident to the supporters of the theory 
of telepathy, one of whom says frankly: “I do not wish for 
a moment to imply that the proof which we give is the one 
which we should eventually desire to see given.” This fair- 
minded attitude should command appreciation for the labourers, 
even amongst those who think they are working in a wrong 
direction. The accumulations of evidence, the sifting and 
classification of narratives, however, is not work in a wrong 
direction; there are many events which seem to rest on 
testimony too strong to be shaken, and which may be facts, 
but which admit of no explanation in accordance with any 
known laws of the transmission of perceptions. Their number 
makes them important, and they certainly afford a legitimate 
field for scientific investigation. Instances of Scotch “second 
sight,” the bilocation of still living people, apparitions of the 
dying, demand the careful attention of educated men, that their 
reality may be established, or exploded. 

If the main thesis of telepathy be considered apart from 
the facts by which it is sought to prove its existence, there 
seems nothing improbable in the assumption that under certain 
conditions mind may directly impress mind. Most certainly 
angelic minds must so impress each other, and those who 
believe in the reception of good and evil inspirations must 
also believe, that the angelic mind—z.., intelligence— has some 
natural means of impressing our mind and intelligence. But 
what telepathy must prove, is, that such impressions are 
conveyed otherwise than through the recognized channels of 
sense, that the working of the psychic force within, usually 
set in motion by previous or simultaneous sense perception, 
is as capable of acting independently of our physical system, 
as if we were disembodied spirits. Now, taking the classification 
of types of telepathy, we find none where sense perceptions— 
including the imagination—must be absent. Dividing per- 
ceptions into two groups (a), where the impression is sensory, 
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and (b) where it is not sensory, the only question is with 
respect to this second group. But when we come to examine 
the impressions included by telepathists in this second group, 
we find none that are not conveyed by already recognized 
channels—for they come “either as a mental image, or an 
emotion, or a blind impulse towards some sort of action.” 
Certainly, an emotion, and even a blind impulse, can hardly 
be excluded from what is sensory—we /ee/ an emotion and 
an impulse, we know their presence only because we feel 
them—therefore the only thing which can be claimed to come 
through other. channels than that of sense is the “mental 
image” type. But it is not clear that by “mental image,” 
a picture in the imagination may not in most cases be really 
meant. If instead of contending that communications may 
pass between mind and mind otherwise than through already 
known channels of sense, the contention was that our various 
perceptive faculties may be roused into action by other agents 
than those commonly known to us, this would constitute a 
thesis in whose favour the facts enumerated might be used. 
Just as there are audible sounds which we cannot hear, and 
visible things we cannot see without artificial aid, so our 
channels of perception remaining the same, may be impressed 
by other agencies than those which are strictly natural to us. 
There is no more difficulty in assuming a super-normal agent, 
than there is in assuming a super-normal faculty, as telepathists 
wish to do; there is really less, for many of the facts adduced 
to prove the existence of a faculty, rather prove the existence 
of an agent, as for instance, the experiments of the Rev. 
Mr. Newnham. In those experiments it is difficult to conceive 
“a faculty” which gives an answer correct in itself, but different 
from the conscious intelligence of both questioner and ques- 
tioned, but there is not the same difficulty in conceiving an 
intelligent agent. 

That there are such agents I for one believe most firmly, 
and I also believe that they would rejoice greatly if they could 
spread their influence amongst mankind under the harmless 
guise of a “faculty” of telepathy. 

W. D. STRAPPINI. 

















The ‘‘ Dissociation” Theory of the Sun.’ 


a os 


THE theory of the dissociation of the chemical elements as 
advocated by the author of the Chemistry of the Sun, professes 
not only to read the riddles set by modern spectroscopic research, 
but also to give a satisfactory and sufficient explanation, of the 
phenomena observed in the centre of our system. 
Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti ; si non, his utere mecum, 

says Mr. Lockyer on the title-page of the work, quoting from 
Horace. But many years of painstaking toil are yet requisite 
before a thorough grasp of even the appearances observable on 
the solar disc is obtained, and moreover with the knowledge at 
present available it would be premature to select any theory as 
rectior, or more fitted to the facts. Besides, it is not such plain 
sailing to Corinth, as the poet tells us in the 17th Epistle of the 
same book. 

It will be unnecessary to state what are the most salient 
features to be observed on the sun’s disc. They are too well 
known to need repetition. The mottling of the surface, the sun- 
spots with their accompanying facule, the eleven-year cycle of 
solar phenomena, the appearances of the chromosphere and solar 
flames, with their rapid movements and wonderful forms, the 
mysterious corona seen only in eclipses, have all been made 
familiar to the general reader by the popular scientific literature 
of the day. Whatever may be less well known, will receive 
explanation in the course of the review. 

According to Mr. Lockyer, and indeed to all other solar 
observers, the sun is an enormous globe of gas, although at the 
core, owing to the immense pressure of the overlying strata, the 
gas partakes of the nature of a viscous fluid. Above the photos- 
phere, or surface of the sun as visible to the eye, is the atmos- 
phere. But Mr. Lockyer’s opinion of the arrangement of the 


1 The Chemistry of the Sun. By J. Norman Lockyer, 1887. Article “Sun” in 
Encyc. Brit, vol. xxii. pp. 645—651, 1887. 
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atmosphere is totally different from that adopted by the 
majority of solar students. According to the view most in 
vogue, the lower reaches of the atmosphere are composed of 
the heavier metallic vapours. In fact it is in these lower levels 
that the chief part of the absorption is supposed to take place 
which gives rise to the dark lines of the solar spectrum. Hence 
it has received the name of the “reversing layer.” Beyond this 
are placed other strata containing vapours of less specific density, 
until in the highest regions there is found as most prevalent the 
lightest of all gases, hydrogen. Not that these lighter gases and 
vapours are absent from the regions contiguous to the photos- 
phere. For though of different densities, they are supposed to 
obey the ordinary laws of gaseous diffusion. The height to 
which any vapour extends above the photosphere, will be solely 
determined by the two great factors in the economy of all 
gaseous matter, temperature and pressure. Nor does this view 
demand any dissociation or splitting up of the chemical elements 
into simpler root-forms. Terrestrial iron, terrestrial magnesium, 
and terrestrial calcium may be found, even in the lowest depths 
of such an atmosphere. But if Mr. Lockyer’s “working hypo- 
thesis” be correct, terrestrial elements, if they exist at all, must 
be found in the uppermost regions, produced by the combination 
of the parent elements owing to a lowered temperature. He 
would arrange his atmosphere thus. Above the photosphere he 
would place a stratum A, containing root-forms of the elements, 
those alone which are capable of existing at the huge tempera- 
ture there prevailing. Above this again, layers B, C, D, &c.; 
“each different in composition from the one either above or 
below.” Thus we shall have “C, say, containing neither D 
nor B, and B containing neither A nor C.” There is therefore 
no mingling of substances, except such as are capable of 
resisting the same degree of temperature; and so the matter is 
arranged in various “heat-levels.” Mr. Lockyer tells us that 
these are to be regarded as “true strata,” and the best image he 
can find of his scheme is that of the coats of an onion. In the 
lower strata then, according to this view, we should have, not 
all the elements present in the sun as demanded by the first 
hypothesis, but only “those constituents of the elementary 
bodies which can resist the greater heat of these regions.” 
And we may justly infer that these are not many, but few, as 
demanded by the dissociation hypothesis. 

Let us with the author call the uppermost layer of the 
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suggested scheme L, and moreover it may be allowed to suppose 
that iron is found at this height. How will it have been formed ? 
By a process of evolution, Mr. Lockyer would say, the germs of 
iron being “distributed among the various strata, according to 
their heat-resisting properties, the most complex at L, the least 
complex at A.” - But if the germs in A cannot exist in B, nor 
those in B exist in C, how are B and C brought about? Do the 
germs of iron in A combine with themselves to form the B 
germs, simply by a lowering of temperature? But instead of 
dealing with enigmatical substances, let us take the case of a 
real element hydrogen, and what is the result? That instead of 
being confined to a particular stratum of the sun’s atmosphere, it 
is to be found at every depth and every height, among the 
caverns of the spots, in the fires of the prominences, and far out 
in the streamers of the corona. Again, if the theory broached 
be true, the corona ought to consist mainly of solid particles 
caused by the association of the various germs. Mr. Lockyer 
himself speaks of “condensed particles or meteoric matter ”? in 
this connection. But seeing that the great comet of 1843 
passed through some 300,000 miles of the corona, with a 
velocity of 350 miles a second at the time of its nearest 
approach to the sun, and emerged without any appreciable 
damage or retardation,? we cannot conceive what must be the 
tenuity of such an atmosphere. A fog with even one minute 
solid or liquid particle in each cubic mile, would in all proba- 
bility be amply sufficient to furnish all the appearances of the 
corona.* We question whether the regions of the sun’s atmos- 
phere, vast though they be, could furnish sufficiency of matter 
for Mr. Lockyer’s machinery of downrushes. 

More than this, a recent writer in the Atheneum has shown 
that any such arrangement in “true strata” is dynamically 
impossible. . For supposing a state of equilibrium, how is the 
stratum B supported? By the elasticity of A no doubt, and C 
by B, and so on. But judging from the thinness of the spectro- 
scopic lines seen in prominences and the chromosphere, the 
pressure in the regions bordering on the photosphere must be 
something exceedingly small. It may reasonably be put down 
as lower than ;i,th of an atmosphere. It follows that at a 
difference of depth of jth of a mile the pressure would be 


3 Encyc. Brit, loc. cit. p. 650. * Newcomb, Popular Astronomy, p. 267. 
4 On the Corona of the Sun. Dr. Huggins, Proc. Royal Soc. No. 239, 1885. 
5 The Athenaum, No. 3127, Oct, 1, 1887. p. 442. 
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increased twofold,* going down a mile and a quarter, the pressure 
would now be more than a thousand times what it is at the upper 
level, while at a depth of only five miles a pressure would be 
obtained of over a billion times the original. For it is necessary 
to bear in mind that the force of solar gravity in this region is 
about twenty-seven and a half times the same force at the surface 
of the earth, so that a man of ten stone weight would weigh at 
the photosphere over a ton and a half. Hence the rate of increase 
of pressure must be enormous as approach is made to the solar 
surface. Now the supposition that any layer composed of but a 
few germs of elements, could by its elasticity support such an 
overwhelming burden of pressure, is only rendered possible by 
postulating an unwarrantable rate of increase of temperature. 
But on the old view, at the photospheric level are found the 
vapours of all the solar substances, whose combined pressures do 
by the nature of the case support the weight of overlying strata. 

Let it be supposed, however, that the atmosphere of the sun 
is constituted in accordance with the demands of the dissociation 
theory. It now becomes necessary to explain the genesis of sun- 
spots. We quote from Mr. Lockyer : 


Now assume a disturbance. Where is it most likely to arise? It is 
most difficult to imagine how a disturbance can arise in the centre of 
such a globe of gas as we are considering in a state of perfect equilib- 
rium, but on the other hand it is quite easy to see that such a disturbance 
is very likely to arise among the exterior layers, either from collisions 
among the solid particles which must exist there, mingled with the 
permanent gases in consequence of the lower temperature of these 
layers, or from some action from without.’ 


To put it briefly ; “a downrush of cooler materials produced by 
gravitation, must begin the disturbance ;” or “a spot may be 
considered the initial disturbance of the photosphere in the 
region where it is observed.” ® The evidence evoked in support 
of this view is based on observations of Dr. Peters and Father 
Perry with regard to the formation of sun-spots. That they 
commence as dots, then develope, and that the faculz, as a rule, 
follow and do not precede the formation of spots. Downrushes 


6 The mathematical formula on which the writer’s reasoning is based, is the well- 
known exponential law of variation of the density of the atmosphere with reference 
d — g (z—2) 
to the elevation above the earth’s surface: and is r ave k . By means of 
n* 
this formula the results stated above may be easily verified. 


7 Chemistry of the Sun, p. 406. 8 Encyc. Brit. loc. cit. p. 649. 
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are answered by uprushes, and Mr. Lockyer would correlate the 
various phenomena observed in the annexed order. Slight falls 
from the upper regions are supposed to cause the dark pores in 
the solar disc, which are replied to by the bright spaces or domes 
—the word suggesting upheaval—of the surface network. More 
violent downrushes are arranged in the grades of veiled spots, 
quiet spots, and disturbed spots, responded to by metallic strata 
or the bubbling up of metallic vapours into the chromosphere, 
quiet prominences, and metallic prominences. More than this, 
we are told that “by the hypothesis if any phenomena caused 
by falls occupy any special zone of the sun, the associated 
ascending phenomena should be limited to the same zone at the 
same time;” and we learn that while pores, veiled spots, and 
quiet spots, with the correlated uprushes of domes, metallic 
strata, and quiet prominences, are seen in every part of the sun’s 
surface, disturbed spots and metallic prominences are confined 
within the limits of certain fixed zones. 

Carrington has shown that the mean period of rotation of 
the sun in the equatorial belt is 24'91 days, increasing to 28°46 
days in latitude 45° S., and to 27°5 days in the corresponding N. 
latitude. This variation in the rotation period of different zones 
of the photosphere, is explained on the hypothesis that the 
corona is thickest in the equatorial regions, and hence matter 
falling on parts of the sphere near the equator must have a more 
rapid easterly movement than that falling in more northern or 
southern latitudes. Again, as downrushes have a forward or 
easterly movement, similarly uprushes or prominences should lag 
somewhat behind, and the greater indications of activity ina 
spot should be on its western or following side. As confirmatory 
observations those of Messrs. De La Rue, Stewart, and Locwy, 
and the later ones of Spoerer are appealed to, showing as they 
do that the most rapid proper motions in spots occur generally 
on the following side. The theory is also applied to the expla- 
nation of the curious change in latitude seen in spots as the 
period passes from a minimum to a maximum, for which 
Mr. Lockyer calls in the aid of an upper outward current from 
the poles carrying condensed and condensing material, with 
the necessary lower answering current from the equator pole- 
wards, carrying the hotter vapours to feed its companion. He 
even attacks the problems presented by the eleven-year cycle 
of solar activity, and by the varying form of the corona observed 
in eclipses. By his own theory: 
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We find explained the close connection between metallic prominences 
and spots; the entire absence of metallic prominences with rapid 
motion from any but the spot-zones; the fact that the faculz always 
follow the formation of a spot and never precede it ; that the faculous 
matter lags behind the spot as a rule; the existence of veiled spots and 
minor prominences in regions outside the spot-zones; the general 
injection of unknown substances into the chromosphere. . . . All these 
phenomena, and many others which might be referred to, are demanded 
by the hypothesis, and are simply and sufficiently explained by it. 


And in conclusion: 


It will have been seen that the idea of dissociation is not out of harmony 
with any known solar phenomena, and that its introduction renders a 
reason for many of them which up to the present time have resisted all 
attempts at explanation. I may go further and say, as I have said 
before, that it demands those very phenomena which proved stumbling- 
blocks to so many investigators, as long as it was supposed that solar 
chemistry was conditioned similarly to our own. 


Perhaps we may be allowed to state a few difficulties. 
Although all .solar observers are agreed that spots and metallic 
prominences are correlated phenomena, yet the precise point 
of dispute at present is as to whether it is spot first and 
prominence after, or the reverse. Downrushes and uprushes 
there undoubtedly are, but which are prior in time? To 
Mr. Lockyer it is difficult to imagine how a disturbance can 
originate in the centre of a gaseous globe constituted like 
the sun. But the weight of scientific authority is against 
him. Let us hear the illustrious Father Secchi: “The various 
substances coming together in the interior of the body,” he 
writes,? “tend to combine, in consequence of their affinity, and 
necessarily produce agitations, and interior movements of every 
kind, and of great intensity. Hence the numerous crises which 
show themselves at the surface through the elevation of the 
lower strata of the atmosphere by eruptions, and often by actual 
explosions.” And again’: “La tache est formée par la matiére 
méme que l’éruption projette sur le disque solaire.” Again, Pro- 
fessor Young thus expresses himself!!: “In many cases, indeed, 
perhaps in most, the forms and behaviour of the protuberances 
are satisfactorily enough accounted for by supposing that the 
heated hydrogen and its associate vapours are simply forced 


® “*Secchi’s views on the Physical Constitution of the Sun, furnished to New- 
comb’s Astronomy, p. 273. Dated Rome, February 11, 1877. 
10 Le Soleil, vol. ii. p. 184. 1 The Sun, p. 295. 
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up into cooler regions by pressure from below—a pressure 
which must result from the downward movement of the great 
mass of precipitated matter which forms the photosphere ;” 
the photosphere itself having been formed by the condensation 
of vapours owing to the rapid radiation on the outer surface 
of the sun. In the whirlpool theory of M. Faye,’ there are 
vertical ascending currents of heated vapours, which arriving 
at the photosphere are condensed into clouds. Thence by virtue 
of their density they fall back into the interior regions ; “ jusqu’ 
a celle dont la haute température décomposera de nouveau, 
malgré une pression énorme, ces oxydes terreux.”'* The latest 
theory of the sun that has been broached is that of Father 
Braun of Kalocsa,’* whose excellent solar observations give 
him a title to be heard. According to his ideas, as we gather 
from the reviews of his work which have appeared,” it is an 
uprush from the centre outwards that is the prelude of a dis- 
turbance, and spots do not precede but follow metallic promi- 
nences. Broadly speaking, then, the photosphere of Secchi, 
Young, Faye, and Braun, is the product of the condensation 
of ascending vapours, which float cloud-like in a gaseous at- 
mosphere. From it descends a continual metallic rain, the 
droplets to be again vapourized and driven upwards by the 
fiery furnaces of the interior of the sun. But Mr. Lockyer’s 
photosphere, as we understand it, is one formed of particles 
which dribbling down from the uttermost confines of the solar 
atmosphere, are answered to by the bright ascending domes. 

Leaving the theory, let us turn to the facts upon which 
it is based. The best established of these is that of the intimate 
relationship of sun-spots and metallic prominences. But their 
mere correspondence, close though it may be, of itself tells 
for neither view, for we may still inquire which was the first 
in order of time. To prove that spots are prior, Mr. Lockyer 
evidences, “that the facule and the movements in the general 
surface follow, and do not precede the formation of a spot.” 
It is quite true that faculz as a rule follow the formation 
of a spot. But what are facule? Secchi held them to be 
merely hydrogen prominences seen projected on the disc,'® 

12 Newcomb’s Astronomy, p. 283. 

13 Sur l’origine du Monde. Paris, 1884, p. 224. 

14 Ueber Cosmogonie, von Karl Braun, S.J., 1887. 

18 Rey. W. Crofton, in the Odservatory; no. 126, August, 1887, p. 295. A. M. 


Clerke, in Nature ; vol. 36, no. 928, August 11, 1887. 
16 Le Soleil, vol. ii. p. 202. 
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or it might be, connected with the “wellings-up” of metallic 
vapours into the chromosphere. But we seek for metallic 
prominences, not those of the quiet or hydrogen species, about 
which more anon. What is still required is the initial disturbance. 
According to the observations of Father Perry and Dr. Peters, 
spots commence as small dots, and hence Mr. Lockyer’s in- 
ference is that “the movements in the general surface follow.” 
But what if these dots were themselves preceded by a metallic 
uprush! Is there any witness on this point? Yes: on January 
23, 1874, Secchi and his assistant, Father Ferrari, actually saw 
a metallic prominence give rise to some small spots, which 
on the next day, “era... coronata di facole””; that is, in the 
order, metallic prominences, small spots, and facule. As soon 
as the disturbance is once started, there are fresh outbreaks 
of prominences, until the spot attains the quiet period of its 
existence preparatory to its dissolution. The machinery once 
set in motion, prominences follow spots, but was it uprush 
or downrush that was the proximate cause—for we speak not 
of causes more remote—of the first disturbance of equilibrium ? 

Nor can we wholly agree with Mr. Lockyer in the correlation 
of the various phenomena of the solar surface. His theory 
demands that: “if any phenomena caused by falls occupy 
any special zone on the sun, the associated phenomena should 
be limited to the same zones.” Then surely the theory demands 
that since quiet or hydrogen prominences are seen all over the 
disc, quiet spots which he associates with them—on what 
evidence is not so clear—should likewise be seen in each and 
every zone. And Mr. Lockyer by a slip actually states they 
are. But although they are not, for there is no more salient 
fact in solar physics than the limitation of spots, with one 
or two exceptions, to definite zones between the equator and 
40° N.and S. latitude, yet the theory requires they should 
be. Either quiet spots are not associated with quiet promi- 
mences, or the theory demands an impossibility. We might 
also point out that Secchi’s observations show that the absolute 
maximum in height of hydrogen prominences, occurs in zones 
beyond the spot-zones.® The correlation of veiled-spots and 
metallic strata is not more successful. ‘Veiled-spots” is the 
mame given by M. Trouvelot to a species of spot first discovered 
iby him in 1875.8 They are greyish in colour, and of a misty 

17 “Sulle protuberanze solari e le macchie.” Acad. Pont. de Nuovi Lincei, 
January 25, 1874. See also THE MontH, April 1887, p. 553. 


18 Je Soleil, vol. ii. p. 176. 
19 **On the veiled Solar Spots.” Proc, Amer, Acad, October 12, 1875. 
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and ill-defined appearance. These spots were independently 
discovered at Stonyhurst in 1881, and have been, and are being 
persistently watched on every possible occasion. Trouvelot 
stated “that the veiled-spots are scattered through all latitudes, 
though more complicated in the regions where the ordinary 
spots make their appearance.” He also writes in a later pub- 
lication that they “semblent résulter de l’écartement temporaire 
des filaments qui composent l’enveloppe solaire, et de la dé- 
composition de quelques-uns de ces filaments.” Now the 
constant study of these spots at Stonyhurst has brought out the 
fact that they are to be divided into three classes. To the third 
class Father Perry has given the name of “ sub-permanent ” spots, 
and he states, “that these would appear to coincide most 
nearly with M. Trouvelot’s ‘veiled solar spots.’” But this 
class of veiled-spots which answers most to the description 
given by Mr. Lockyer of “spots without umbre or very 
highly-developed penumbrz,” or “spots which never attain 
full development,” is confined to the spot-zones. The first 
and second class of faint spots from the results at present 
published seem to be connected in some way with the mottled 
surface of the sun, and to be simply rapid changes taking 
place in the pores. Therefore these alone are to be observed 
all over the sun’s disc. But what scrap of evidence is there 
to show that they are in any way connected with small promi- 
nences and metallic upheavals, as Mr. Lockyer would have 
us believe? The connection is purely hypothetical. Of the 
correspondences of phenomena, therefore, as postulated by the 
dissociation theory, only one is absolutely certain, and that 
is the connection between metallic prominences and disturbed 
sun-spots. And even here we may ask whether a disturbed 
and a quiet spot is not one and the same thing, only in different 
stages of its existence? But the correlation being admitted 
in this case, if the evidence furnished by Secchi is to be 
allowed into court, it tells rather against than for the hypo- 
thesis ; because metallic prominences precede sun-spots. 

The corona next claims our attention. In the photographs 
of recent eclipses, two forms seem to predominate in its ap- 
pearance, a rift more or less extensive at either pole, and certain 
groups of rays often placed symmetrically with regard to these 

3° “*Sur la structure intime de l’enveloppe solaire.” Bull. Astron. June, July, 
August, 1885. 
#1 «* Phenomena observed on the Solar surface from 1881 to 1884 at Stonyhurst 


Observatory,” Astronom. Register, Nov. 1884. ‘*The Solar surface in 1885,” 
Astronom. Register, February, 1886, 
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rifts, and on account of the falling together of the component 
parts called synclinals. The general shape too of the phe- 
nomenon as observed in different years, seems to be connected 
with the activity of the sun. At a minimum sun-spot period, 
very little matter is seen at the poles, but there is a great 
extension in the plane of the equator, which in 1878 reached to 
between six and seven diameters of the sun. The corona of 
1867 the preceding minimum was very similar, and so too was 
that of the present year, as observed in Russia by M. Niesten. 
In a maximum year of sun-spots, the rifts at the poles are 
not so open, and in the synclinal groups which are placed 
more symmetrically with regard to the coronal axis, much 
detail is visible. A single dahlia with but few petals will serve 
“as a very good image of a maximum corona. Mr. Lockyer’s 
theory of the sun, being in essence a meteoric theory, and 
that there may be no mistake on this head, he himself likens 
the dissociation of the down-rushing matter to the fall and 
combustion of meteors in our atmosphere, we might reasonably 
look for some meteoric downrush in eclipse observations. And 
in this connection it may be permissible to quote from Mr. 
Wesley,” a very high authority on the subject. He thus writes : 
“Nothing that I have seen on the eclipse photographs seems 
to give the least countenance to any of the meteoric theories 
of the corona.” And again: “Whatever may be the true 
cause of the corona, it is impossible for one who has examined 
the photographs to resist the conclusion that in some way it 
proceeds from the sun. The character of the curved rays— 
especially those which curve completely over—the invariably 
greater brightness of the corona as it approaches the limb, the 
broad base from which the rays sometimes spring, all seem 
capable of no other explanation.” 

To sum up. It is open to serious doubt whether observa- 
tions will justify the assumptions which Mr. Lockyer makes in 
his “dissociation” theory of the sun. The layer arrangement 
of the atmosphere seems most improbable; there is no unim- 
peachable proof that the beginnings of sun-spots originate in 
a downrush ; and the correlation of solar phenomena is faulty 
and mostly hypothetical. Indeed, with regard to a downrush, 
both observation and weight of authoritative opinion point the 
other way. We cannot then regard this theory as a sufficient 
and satisfactory solution of the problems of solar physics. At 


32 “The Solar Corona as shown in photographs taken during Total Eclipses,” 
Month, Not. R.A.S., vol. xlvii. no. 8, June 1887. 
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the best it is but a partial or incomplete induction founded on 
a weak analogy. Because compounds having a definite spectrum 
split up into their component parts under the application of 
heat, we are to infer that our elements are so dissociated in 
the fiery furnaces of the sun ; the germs going to form successive 
layers of its atmosphere. With this there is postulated a down- 
rush of cooled matter from the outlying regions of the atmos- 
phere—postulated because the evidence adduced is by no means 
conclusive in its favour. In fact the theory labours under two 
fallacies frequently incident to weak inductions, namely, neglect 
of some of the instances which are to serve as its basis, and 
in those brought forward, omission of some of the concomitant 
circumstances. To particularize one case: quiet spots and quiet 
prominences are seen on the sun, likewise veiled-spots and 
metallic strata, and also metallic prominences and disturbed 
spots. But because metallic prominences have an observed 
connection with disturbed spots, it does not follow that the 
other phenomena correspond. The observations of such an 
authority as Secchi cannot be neglected in the matter, and 
these are against any absolute connection between quiet spots 
and hydrogen flames, for the simple reason that while the latter 
are to be seen all over the sun, the former are restricted within 
definite zones. This is a circumstance of paramount importance, 
and cannot be passed over. It would seem, too, that the in- 
fluence of a preconceived opinion, so fruitful a source of false 
inductions, has had not a little to do with the marshalling of 
the facts in support of the theory. However, as the history 
of science teaches, even the false inductions and opinions of 
eminent men, demanding, as they do, verification and eluci- 
dation, serve but as stepping-stones to the attainment of truth; 
and so too the theories of Mr. Lockyer have had no slight 
influence on the progress of solar physics. We may conclude 
with some words of the immortal Newton, extracted from the 
remarkable Scholium Generale, which finishes the Principia, 
“Everything which is not deduced from phenomena is an 
hypothesis; and hypotheses, be they metaphysical, physical, 
or mechanical, or be they those concerning occult qualities, 
ought not to be admitted in experimental philosophy.” 


A. L. CORTIE. 
Stonyhurst College, 














Thoughts on Government by Women in the Past.’ 





WHILE the whole Empire is still ringing with the festive 
celebration of: the peaceful and glorious fifty years’ reign of 
Her Gracious Majesty the Queen, I have thought that some 
gleanings from the field of history on the ruling women of 
bygone days might be appropriate, and of interest. Frag- 
mentary as these jottings are, they may at least suggest to 
others some interesting themes for special investigation. 

Aristotle says, “If the women be good the half of the 
commonwealth wherein they are is happy.” If a good woman 
be seated on a throne, her influence for the common weal is 
still greater. In former times the long reign of a Queen was 
itself sufficient evidence of a peaceful state of things, during 
which the arts and sciences could flourish. Certainly the long 
reigns of Anne and Victoria have formed golden epochs in 
the history of our literature. 

Aristotle, however, while he describes the warlike tribes 
beyond the Celts or Gauls as governed by women (and 
we know that the armies of the Cimbri and Germans were 
accompanied and directed not by priests, says Mommsen, 
but by priestesses), strongly deprecates the government of 
women on a throne for Greece. Yet he could not but acknow- 
ledge that in the State of Athens women once possessed 
a vote; that they could inherit property; and that if the 
territory of Sparta were divided into five portions, two would 
be found to belong to women. And even the Greeks 
were not without examples of queenly government. Nicza, 
widow of Tyrant Alexander, ruled at Corinth; Cratesipolis, 
widow of Alexander, son of Polysperchon, ruled at Sicyon ; 
Deidamia, last of the line of Achilles, ruled as Queen over 
Epirus; Mania, widow of Zenis, to whom Pharnabazus gave 


1 The following Paper was read at the annual meeting of the Royal Archzological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, held at Salisbury, August 2—10, 1887, by the 
Rev. Joseph Hirst, Vice-President of the Antiquarian Section. 
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the government of (CEolis, “an appointment,” says Bishop 
Thirlwall, “much less repugnant to Persian than to Greek ideas 
of the functions and capacities of her sex,” was an active, 
prudent, and prosperous administratrix ; Teuta succeeded her 
husband, King Agron, as Queen of Illyria, and the Romans 
had to declare war on the Pirate Queen, as afterwards they 
had to meet in arms Cleopatra and Arsinoe, successive Queens 
of Egypt, and Zenobia, the heroic Queen of Palmyra. The two: 
last were taken to Rome to grace their conqueror’s triumph. 
The fleet of Xerxes would not have suffered defeat at Salamis, 
had the Persian monarch taken the advice of his skilful and 
courageous ally, Artemisia, Queen of Halicarnassus, who dis- 
tinguished herself so much in the battle that in admiration he 
declared, “the soldiers had behaved like women, and the women 
like soldiers.” Later on there was another successful Queen of 
Caria called Artemisia, to whom we owe the building of the 
Mausoleum, one of the so-called seven wonders of the ancient 
world. In Sparta women were always held in high repute as 
active members of the State, and when Lycurgus married the 
newly widowed Queen of Sparta, he did so with the express 
provision that she should be allowed to preserve the right to the 
throne of her son yet unborn. 

As for the influence of women on Roman history, it may 
begin, for our present purpose, with the popular belief in the 
marriage of Lavinia and AEneas, and the instructions given to 
King Numa by the nymph Egeria: these, though fables in one 
point of view, being fact in another, viz., as historical evidences. 
of a healthy Roman sentiment and faith born of the good 
influence of women. Then we may recall to mind how the 
Sabine women prevented battle, and forthwith the Matronalia 
were established in their honour ; how Volumnia saved the city 
by interceding with her son Coriolanus, and the Roman Senate: 
built a temple on the spot to the Goddess of “Maternal Influ- 
ences.” The blood of Lucretia drove out the Tarquins, and 
that of the young Virginia overthrew the Decemviri. Nor must 
we forget to mention such striking and noble characters as the 
brave and prudent Tanaquil, the intrepid Clelia, the severe 
Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi, the high-souled Porcia, and the 
faithful and courageous Agrippina, wife of the conqueror 
Germanicus. Moreover, the Empress Julia Domna, the wife 
of Septimius Severus, was the greatest patron of literature and 
philosophy in her age; and, among other things, it is said in 
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praise of the Emperor Alexander Severus, that, as a counterpoise 
to the inexperience of extreme youth, he chose counsellors of 
known probity, and paid the utmost deference to his mother, 
Julia Mamza, and to his grandmother Mzsa, both women of 
great understanding, experience, and honour. But though in 
ancient Rome we do not find a ready consent to the rule of 
women on the throne, a circumstance that may remind us of a 
country nearer home, which, forgetful of her wise and beneficent 
Queen Blanche, and of her heroic Joan of Arc, still vaunts her 
Salic Law—a country in which woman bears more sway than in 
any other, as regards fashion, society, and refinement—-we may 
well apply to both one and the other the famous words of Cato, . 
“The women govern us, as we govern the Senate, the Senate 
Rome, Rome the world.” 

There was, however, even in Gaul, a Queen Victoria, who 
reigned under the name of the Roman usurpers Marius and 
Tetricus, as later on, on the death of Theodoric, his daughter 
Amalasuntha governed for her son very prosperously, while 
Theodolinda succeeded to the Lombard crown on the death of 
her husband Antharis. 

But it is principally in the divided and Lower Empire that 
we see the growing dignity of place accorded to woman by the 
influence of Christianity obtaining for her a seat on the throne, 
several of the Greek Empresses often astonishing the world by 
their talents, their learning, and their energy. The family of the 
great Theodosius was continued in the female line as far as 
the eighth generation, and whatever blots may be found in the 
character of Theodora (to say nothing of the Empress Verina, 
who on the death of her husband, Leo the Isaurian, claimed the 
Empire as her own), it was her undoubted talents that raised 
her to the dignity of Empress, and compelled Justinian to seat 
her on the throne of Constantinople, as an equal and inde- 
pendent colleague in the sovereignty of the Empire; and in the 
hour of trial, but for the heroic firmness of Theodora, Justinian 
would have lost his throne. Thus in the fifth century did it 
come to pass, that three women governed the civilized world. 
Pulcheria and Eudocia, respectively sister and wife of the young 
Theodosius, reigned at Constantinople supreme arbiters of the 
Eastern Empire, while Placidia, sister of the departed Emperor 
Honorius, ruled at Ravenna over the Western. It was at this 
time also that the Goths in Italy submitted to be governed by a 
Queen, though they held the maxim that the succession could 
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not pass from the lance to the distaff. Passing by the influence 
wielded by Sophia in the Byzantine Empire, we find that the 
Empress Irene was, with the national consent, crowned together 
with her infant son, on the death of Constantine the Fifth, when, 
as the historian of those times avers, “The Roman world bowed 
to the government of a female.” The Empress Procopia directed 
the discipline of Michael’s troops when fighting against the 
Bulgarians, while Theophilus expressly left the Empire to his 
wife Theodora as guardian of his infant son, Michael the Third, 
then five years old. Constantine the Seventh let the reins of 
administration fall into the hands of his wife Helena, while his 
son Romanus found his power transferred to his more energetic 
wife Theophano. She became sole ruler on her husband’s death, 
though nominally reigning in the name of her sons. When 
Theodora, daughter of Constantine the Ninth, regained the 
government on the death of its usurpers, she and her sister Zoe 
governed the East for twenty-eight years. So, when Constantine 
the Twelfth died, his widow Eudocia was intrusted with the 
administration of the Empire. The Byzantine Empress Eudocia 
and the Princess Anna Comnena, who reigned from A.D. 1081 to 
1118, were in those days remarkable for their culture, learning, 
and eloquence. 

The daughter of the Emperor Alexius continued the suc- 
cession of Greek princes interrupted by the Latin conquest, as 
the Latin succession itself was transmitted by a woman. 

In the older Celtic peoples of Britain it is clear that a 
woman could hold supreme power in the State as well as in the 
family. On the very threshold of British history we meet with 
Cartismandua, Queen of the Brigantes, who delivered the 
unfortunate Caractacus to the Romans; while the heroic 
Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni, defied the whole power of the 
invaders, and drove back the Imperial Eagles triumphantly. 
When Prasutagus, King of the Iceni, died, he made the 
Emperor Claudius joint heir with his own three daughters, 
Nor must we omit all mention of the Empress St. Helen, a 
native of this island, who, from York to Jerusalem, exercised 
the greatest influence in the reign of her son, Constantine the 
Great, and so contributed to the establishment of Christianity 
throughout the Empire. In Saxon times, many a Queen showed 
greater courage and wisdom than her husband. There were 
saintly women who ruled over religious houses both of women 
and of men, and St. Walburga, daughter of a Wessex King, 
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governed a monastery of German monks at Heidenheim. 
St. Hilda, also a woman of royal race, who reared her abbey 
on the cliffs of Whitby, “was a Northumbrian Deborah,” says 
Mr. Green, “whose counsel was sought even by kings, and the 
double monastery over which she ruled became a seminary of 
bishops and priests. The sainted John of Beverley was among 
her scholars.”* Ladies of birth and quality, including abbesses, 
sat in council with the Saxon Witan ; while “in England,” says 
Bishop Hefele, “so great was the power of abbesses that they 
even attended some synods of the Church.”* It must be 
remembered that the Empress Pulcheria sat in the fourth 
General Council of Chalcedon. 

Amidst a galaxy of illustrious women who wielded power in 
Saxon England we may mention a Queen who reigned in 
Wessex, Sexburgh, widow of the Wessex King Cenweald, who 
compelled her nobles to submit to her undivided sway (A.D.674).* 
The “ Lady of the Mercians,” Ethelfleda, daughter of Alfred the 
Great, and widow of Ethelbert, Ealdorman of Mercia, by her 
activity and prudence much assisted King Edward the Elder 
in subduing the Danes in England; she fortified Stafford, 
Bridgenorth, Warwick, and Tamworth, and stormed and took 
Derby and Leicester. St. Edith was invited to claim the throne 
on the murder of her half-brother, St. Edward. Nor must we 
forget that as Bulgaria, Bohemia, Russia, Poland, Hungary, and 
France, owed their conversion to their Apostle Queens, so 
England in Saxon times owed the introduction of Christianity 
to the Frankish Queen of Ethelbert, who converted her husband 
on the preaching of St. Augustine. So, too, at a later period, 
Edelburg, with her chaplain, St. Paulinus, converted her husband 
Edwin, fifth Bretwalda ; while Alcfleda, daughter of Oswy, King 
of Northumbria, became an instrument in the hands of God for 
the conversion of Peada, son of the Mercian Penda, and made 

2 History of the English People, vol. i. p. 54. 

* Amongst the more memorable Royal English Saints we will but name such 
eminent women as SS. Cuthberg, Ebba, Edith, Eanwide, Ethelburgh, Etheldreda, 
Frideswide, Ceneburgh, Milburgh, Mildred, Sexburgh, Werburgh, and Withburgh, 
most of whom exercised considerable influence on their times. 

* Lappenberg says: ‘‘ After a reign of more than thirty years, Cenweald died 
suddenly without children or lineal descendants. He had, however, provided for the 
administration of his kingdom by committing it to his Queen, Sexburgh. The talents 
displayed by this Princess, both at the head of the army and of the State, have been 
extolled in terms which show how great must have been the impression made on her 
countrymen by a phenomenon so rare as a reigning Queen.” Mr. Freeman says 


** When Cenweald died he was succeeded by his widow Sexburgh. . . . Sexburgh is 
said to have been a brave and wise woman.” 
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by him King of the Middle Angles, who, after hearing the 
Christian preachers, decided on embracing Christianity, even 
though Alcfleda should be refused him ; as his sister, the pious 
Cyneswith, had in her turn the same good influence on her 
would-be husband, Offa, King of the East Saxons, for at her 
exhortations, says William of Malmesbury, he was “taught to 
sigh not for earthly but for heavenly love.” Offa made a 
pilgrimage to Rome, where he received the tonsure from Pope 
Constantine, A.D. 709. Nor must we further forget that the 
momentous decision of the Synod of Whitby, which finally 
severed the Celtic bond and secured the adherence of the 
future English Church to the side of Rome, was brought about 
by the Northumbrian Oswy’s Queen, Eanfled, who brought with 
her from Kent the loyalty of the Kentish Church to the Roman 
See.5 

Bulgaria first owed the faith to the strong persuasion of the 
sister of King Boigiris; Bohemia, to the fostering influence of 
the Blessed Ludmilla, wife of its first Christian Duke. Russian 
Christianity dates from the baptism of the pious Olga, who, as 
Empress Helena, assumed the sceptre of her murdered husband 
Igor, and from the efforts made by the sister of the Greek 
Emperor Basil, who married Waldimir, Duke of Muscovy. The 
Christianity of Poland dates from Queen Dombrowka, sister of 
St. Wenceslaus, Duke of Bohemia; while Gisella, sister of the 
Emperor St. Henry, having married Stephen King of Hungary, 
drew him and all his kingdom to the Gospel. So it was through 
the intervention of a Burgundian Princess, St. Clotilda, that 
King Clovis was converted to the religion of Christ, and through 
him all the French monarchy of which he was the founder; 
while Ingundis, the sister of Queen Clotilda, converted her 
husband Hermenegild, a Prince of Spain, from Arianism. 
Theodolinda, Queen of the Lombards, having married two of 
their Kings in succession, rescued them respectively from 
Paganism and Arianism. Nor must we forget in that age 
when, in the Prophet’s words, “Kings became nursing fathers 
to the Church, and Queens her nursing mothers,” that the low- 
born Saxon Baldechilde, Queen of Clovis the Second of France, 
governed the kingdom during the long minority of her three 
sons, all afterwards Kings of France, and did much to make 
religion flourish in the land of her adoption. 

Indeed it would be impossible to enumerate the nobie- 


5 Green, vol. i. p. 56. 
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hearted women who ruled for good over many a land of Europe; 
women who have sought but the happiness and well-being of 
their people, as the Regent-Queens Blanche, Anne, and Louise 
of France, St. Hedwige, Queen of Poland, and perhaps a 
Catherine of Russia; women who have displayed the prowess 
of men, like the Countess Matilda, who reigned prosperously for 
fifty years in Lombardy ;*® Constance, Queen of Sicily ; Caterina 
Sforza, the heroine of her age; Donna Maria Pacheco (widow 
of Padilla), the brave defender of Toledo; Joanna Henriquez, 
the warrior-Queen of John the Second of Arragon; Mary, 
Queen of Hungary and Governor of the Lowlands; and, in 
the civil war of the Fronde, Clémence de Maillé, wife of Condé 
the Great, and a Mademoiselle de Montpensier, the victor of 
Saint-Antoine ;? women of courage, firmness, wisdom, enlighten- 


6 Of Matilda, the Great Countess, a learned reviewer says: ‘‘ Her talents and 
learning were as remarkable as her rank and her devotion, Amid the various 
occupations which her extensive territories occasioned, she found time and oppor- 
tunity to become the encourager, and, in some degree, the restorer, of ancient 
literature. She was acquainted with the more recent languages spoken in France 
and Germany, as well as in her own country. She was active and energetic in the 
enforcement of justice and the maintenance of her authority ; nor was she unequal to 
the task of eliciting the military resources of her territory, and bringing well- 
disciplined armies into the field. She was munificently charitable to the poor, and 
the foundress or benefactress of a variety of churches or conventual institutions. 
Throughout her eventful life she never suffered secular matters to interfere with the 
frequency or regularity of her exercises of devotion; and in adversity, of which she 
was allotted her share, she found her consolation in the society of holy men and the 
perusal of Holy Scripture” (British Critic, April, 1841, p. 326). As to her part in 
the contest between the Emperor and the Church, Napier says she endured it ‘‘ with 
all the enthusiasm and constancy of a woman combined with a manly courage that 
must render her name respectable” (Flor. Hist. i. ch. 4). ‘‘Even when only 
fifteen she had appeared in arms against the Church’s enemies, and made two 
successful expeditions to assist Pope Alexander the Second during her mother’s 
lifetime ” (Zéid.). 

7 During the regency of Anne of Austria many women distinguished themselves 
in French history. The high-spirited wife of the great Condé threw herself into 
Bordeaux with four thousand men, and exhibited during the siege heroic courage. 
Malle. de Montpensier gloriously retrieved Conde’s loss, and won for him the battle 
of Saint-Antoine by making her way into the Bastille, and by causing the cannon of 
that fortress to open fire upon the Royalists. This heroine had already rendered 
herself famous by holding the town of Orleans against the King; while at the 
beginning of the civil war ‘‘ the outbreak against the Government owed much of its 
success to the two beautiful Duchesses of Longueville and of Bouillon, who estab- 
lished themselves at the Hotel de Ville, and by their charms, their energy, and their 
talent for intrigue, acquired a paramount influence in the insurrection” (Smith, 
History of France, p. 414). Anne of Austria, though a foreigner, maintained herself 
in possession of a testimentary regency against the presumptive heir to the French 
throne. To the incomparable Joan of Arc must be added the name of Mary of 
Anjou, Queen of Charles the Seventh, who exercised the greatest influence in 
arousing that monarch from his lethargy and inaction. 
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ment, and piety, such, for example, as Queen Isabella of 
Castille, to whose foresight, religion, and philanthropy, we owe 
the patronage and munificence which alone enabled Columbus 
to discover a New World, and has thus gained whole continents 
to Christ. These are the Judiths, the Deborahs, the Esthers, of 
Christian and modern times. 

France, though she has not had a Queen-regnant, is distin- 
guished above all countries for her illustrious Queens-regent. 
Besides Blanche, Anne, and Louise, already mentioned, Henry 
the Fourth of France made also Mary de Medici regent, and in 
our own days the Empress Eugénie was regent during the 
Emperor Napoleon the Third’s absence in Algiers. In very 
early times Pepin, mayor of the palace, at his death left a King 
of mature years under the guardianship of his own widow, and 
the mother of Francis the First, bad as she was, had power 
enough to rule France in his stead. Here it may not be amiss 
to observe that history records no such example of triumphant 
wickedness as that of the powerful Queen Fredegonda of 
Neustria, who died in 597; while in the eighth century we see 
the extraordinary Queen Plectrude succeed in asserting herself 
regent for Dagobert the Third and guardian of her grandson 
Theodebald. Louise, mother of Francis the First, and regent 
of the kingdom in his absence, saved France by her prudence 
when that monarch was prisoner at Pavia. She displayed, 
says Robertson, “all the foresight and exerted all the activity 
of a consummate politician.” When Louis the Eleventh, says 
Hallam, left his daughter Anne regent for his son, Charles the 
Seventh, she ruled “France for several years in her brother's 
name with singular spirit and address.” ® 

And yet how comes it, we may ask, that in the middle ages 
women were suddenly declared incapable of ruling as Queens 
in their own right? Let us hear an eminent authority. “The 
Salic Law does not apply at all to thrones and the succession 
to thrones. It merely regulates the succession to private 
property.”® “In feudal monarchies there was no settled rule 
excluding women, and still less their male children.” “I 
regard the dispute about the right of succession to feudal 
monarchies, as having their origin in differences of opinion 
about the inheritance of property, but as transferred by the 
feudal spirit to the descent of crowns.” 


§ Middle Ages, p. 69. 
® Sir Henry Maine, Zarly Laws and Customs, p. 144. 10 Jbid, p. 147. 
N Jbid, p. 151. 
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“France,” says Hallam, “had much in the analogy of her 
existing usages to reconcile her to a female reign. The crown 
resembled a great fief; and the great fiefs were universally 
capable of descending to women. Even at the consecration of 
Philip himself, Maud, Countess of Artois, held the crown over 
his head among the other peers. And it was scarcely beyond 
the recollection of persons living, that Blanche had been legi- 
timate regent of France during the minority of St.Louis. For 
these reasons, and much more from the provisional treaty con- 
cluded between Philip and the Duke of Burgundy, it may be 
fairly inferred that the Salic Law, as it was called, was not so 
fixed a principle at that time as has been contended.” 

As Hallam says again, “Women have generally been sup- 
posed to be capable of no political right but that of reigning.” * 
Of the contest in France which resulted in the accession of 
Philip the Long, the same historian says: “ No written law, not 
even so far as I know the direct testimony of any ancient writer, 
has been brought forward to confirm the position [viz., that 
women were excluded from the throne of France]. For as to 
the text of the Salic Law, which was frequently quoted, and has 
indeed given a name to this exclusion of females, it can only by 
a doubtful and refined analogy be considered as bearing any 
relation to the succession of the crown.” Philip of France 
married the heiress of Champagne, a little before her father’s 
death, and then governed it in her name, thus adding it to his 
crown. So Louis the Tenth possessed the kingdom of Navarre, 
with the counties of Champagne and Brie, in right of his 
mother. So Anne, heiress of Brittany, by marrying Charles 
the Seventh, added a kingdom to that of France. The city of 
Lyons and its adjacent territory went as the dowry of Matilda, 
daughter of Louis the Fourth, on her marriage with Conrad, 
King of Burgundy, and thus passed to the Empire and then to 
France.* 

It is a remarkable fact that, just before the reign of two 
successive Queens in England, their youthful predecessor, 
Edward the Sixth, had designed to establish the Salic Law 
in England, as it seems by a document in his own handwriting, 
by which he would exclude from the throne all females, but not 
their heir males. An exception was afterwards added in favour 


2 Middle Ages, p. 37. 
13 Constitutional History of England, vol. iii. p. 37. 
4 Europe during the Middle Ages, pp. 36—38. 
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of Lady Jane Grey, but whether by Edward himself, or, as 
Hallam thinks more probable, by Northumberland, is not 
known,.§ 

When Frederick Prince of Wales expired in 1761, and it 
became necessary to appoint a regency in the event of a demise 
of the crown, before the young Prince, his son, should attain his 
majority, a Bill was passed appointing his mother, the Dowager 
Princess of Wales, guardian of his person and regent of the 
kingdom; and in 1765, when the King’s attack of madness 
caused a regency to be made, the Commons had his mother’s 
name put in after Granville had left it out. 

Again, more than one treaty and general peace in Europe 
has been brought about and secured by the intervention and 
negotiation, not of Kings or Ministers, but of their consorts, 
At the league of Cambray the representative of the Emperor 
Maximilian was his daughter Margaretta, who, having survived 
her second husband, Philibert of Savoy, had undertaken during 
the minority of the Archduke Charles the government of the 
Netherlands, which she conducted, says Roscoe, with credit and 
ability.’® 

The succession of a Queen or an Empress has repeatedly 
averted civil war, and in times of long minorities has prevented 
unscrupulous usurpers from disputing the succession with the 
young, the weak, and the defenceless. The mildness of the 
rule of women, their tact and tender-heartedness, their natural 
interest in and regard for the domestic welfare of their people, 
have made a welcome break during times of ruthless savagery 
and habitual warfare, while the weakness of their sex, their 
beauty, and their talent, have called forth a chivalry and a 


15 Hallam, Constitutional History of England, vol. i. p. 41, note. 

16 “*Tn this situation of affairs (A.D. 1529), when all the contending Powers wished 
for peace, but durst not venture too hastily on the steps necessary for attaining it, 
two ladies undertook to procure this blessing so much desired by all Europe. These 
were Margaret of Austria, Dowager Duchess of Savoy, the Emperor’s aunt, and 
Louise, Francis’s mother. They agreed on an interview at Cambray, and being 
lodged in two adjoining houses, between which a communication was opened, met 
together without ceremony or observation, and held daily conferences to which no 
persons whatever was admitted. As both were profoundly skilful in business, 
thoroughly acquainted with the secrets of their respective Courts, and possessed with 
perfect confidence in each other, they soon made great progress towards a final 
accommodation; and the ambassadors of all the confederates waited in anxious 
suspense to know their fate, the determination of which was entirely in the hands of 
those illustrious negotiators” (Robertson, Hist. Charles V.). Again, in 1537, the 
Queens of France and of Hungary, who had long laboured to reconcile the con- 
tending monarchs, Charles the Fifth and Francis the First, by negotiation brought 
about a truce between them (Zéid.). 
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sense of honour among nobles and people alike, such as we 
see displayed towards the Empress Maud, the Lancastrian 
Margaret, Mary Queen of Scots, and Maria Theresa of Austria. 
In such circumstances, a noble Sultana said to those who 
conspired against her throne, “During the life of my husband, 
I was ever apprehensive of your ambition: he was a prince and 
a soldier, worthy of your arms. He is now no more; his 
sceptre has passed to a woman and a child, and you dare not 
attack their infancy and weakness. How inglorious would be 
your conquest, how shameful your defeat!” 

The Empires of the East and West, the sceptres of Lom- 
bardy, Sicily, Normandy, Champagne, Brittany, and Navarre, 
with the crowns of England, Hungary, Austria, Russia, Portugal, 
and Spain, have all been transmitted by female descent. 
Alfonso the Twelfth, the late King of Spain, was descended 
in royal line through nine female representatives. How many 
fiefs and kingdoms have changed hands through the wives of 
their former owners? How many heirs of a dynasty might 
not recall the words of James the Fifth of Scotland who, on 
hearing on his death-bed that his Queen had borne him a 
daughter, mindful of his own descent from a daughter of Robert 
Bruce, who gave the Stuarts a right to the Scottish throne, 
exclaimed: “With a woman the crown came, with a woman 
it will go.” When Frederic Barbarossa erected Austria, Styria, 
and Carniola into a duchy, it was with the express privilege 
of female succession, a principle hitherto unknown in the feudal 
principalities of Germany. In the age of the Crusades, and 
amidst the wars that raged around the Holy City, the Latin 
throne of Jerusalem descended through three Queens, Melisenda, 
Sybilla, and Mary. 

Not to omit all mention of the learned and therefore in- 
fluential women of bygone days, it may be stated here that 
Clement of Alexandria enumerates in his Stromata the Grecian 
ladies who had occupied themselves with the study of literature, 
science, and philosophy. “The daughters of Diodorus,” he 
says, “excelled in logic; . . . many women followed the courses 
given by Plato; Aspasia’s lectures were not useless to Socrates ; 
and I do not count the women who have excelled in poetry and 
painting.” Amongst the women who shone in letters, and 
therefore wielded considerable influence over men, we may 
mention Sappho, Corinna, Telesilla, poetess and heroine, and 
Theano the Pythagorean, amongst the Greeks; and amongst 
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the Romans, Czrellia, the correspondent of Cicero, and Sulpicia, 
a learned Roman authoress; whilst the catalogue of learned 
Arab, Spanish, English, and Italian ladies who flourished during 
the period of the Renaissance, with those in France of the 
seventeenth century, would be too long to enumerate; but to 
the best known should be added those emulators of the learned 
Christian women of an earlier age, St. Catherine of Alexandria, 
St. Paula, St. Eustochium, St. Gertrude the Great, and St. Lioba, 
namely, St. Catherine of Genoa, St. Teresa of Avila, St. Jane 
Frances de Chantal, Jacqueline Pascal, &c.; while in Italy, the 
ladies Manzolini, Novella Andrea, Calderini, Gozzadina, and 
Clotilde Tambroni, rendered their names famous in medicine, 
women professors having occupied Chairs of Medicine in Italy 
at Ferrara, Padua, Pavia, and Bologna. 

In ancient times women used to accompany armies, and to 
stand by their husbands and sons on the field of battle, exhort- 
ing them to be brave and tending them when fallen. Xenophon 
tells us of the women of the Assyrians, of the Styrians, of the 
Hyrcani, and of the Medes following in the rough train of 
armies; and Tacitus says that amid the hordes of invading 
Germans were to be heard the cries of their women, the holiest 
of witnesses and the praisers of their valour. Nay, often did 
these real Amazons of history mingle in the fray, while many 
a wavering host, already taking to flight, was turned back upon 
the enemy by their vehement cries and impassioned appeals, 
as they bared their breasts and called up before the minds 
of their defenders the slavery more feared than death that would 
be the hateful lot of the survivors. From this custom of women 
following and encouraging their sons and husbands in battle, 
in a life of war of which they shared all the dangers, may 
naturally have come that of consulting them and of holding 
their judgment as something more than mortal. Hence 
priestesses and prophetesses are not only found in ancient 
Egypt, Babylon, Greece, and Israel, but Tacitus expressly says 
they were considered by the roving barbarians of the north 
as sanctuaries of the deity and oracles of events to come. Thus 
the Gauls, says Plutarch, made an agreement with Hannibal, that 
if the Carthaginians had anything to complain of in them, the 
complaints should be laid before the Gaulish women, who should 
decide what was to be done. 

More dignified and useful is the position held by woman in 
the modern world. Mistress of a household, arbiter of home- 
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life, and ruler over the domestic circle, she wields an influence 
for good which, beginning with the seed-time of early childhood, 
extends in beneficent effect to the utmost bounds of life. The 
greater delicacy of perception observed in woman; her quickness 
and penetration, which sees at a glance what is wanted in every 
sudden change of situation ; the singular prescience that makes 
her discern the remote consequences of actions; the sensitive 
and susceptible nature that makes her feel, as it were, the 
unseen, and guard herself and her own against dangers, the 
existence of which others do not even suspect; the modesty 
which preserves her well-disciplined soul in calmful peace, while 
it rises visibly in alarm at the dreaded presence of evil, though 
only floating in the air; but, above all, her sound, practical 
good sense, her spirit of generosity and self-sacrifice, her tact, 
her patience, her forbearance, her greater power of endurance, 
with a grasp of mind that embraces every circumstance and 
leaves nothing to chance, with a power of descending to details 
and of mastering without confusion all the indefinable little- 
nesses that go to make up the life of man, or of a people— 
admirably fit woman to rule even over the greater family of the 
State, with a forethought, a tender sympathy, a heart beating 
responsively to the weals and woes of life, that we should look 
for in vain in the bolder and firmer but more austere nature of 


man, 


JOSEPH HIRST, 























Crosby Records: a Chapter of Lancashire 
Recusancy.* 


—_——. 


THE publication by a celebrated Historical Society of these 
reminiscences of the cruel persecution endured by our Catholic 
forefathers, is a striking proof of the growing disposition of the 
literary world to be no longer satisfied with er parte statements, 
but to introduce into historical investigations a spirit of candour 
and impartiality. The golden maxim, audi alteram partem, 
carried into practical effect by the publication of genuine records 
of events which have been previously glossed over or transformed 
by the pens of partisans, cannot but throw a new light upon the 
history of the gradual transition from Catholicity to Protestantism 
which was going on in this country during a great part of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The theory of the ready 
acceptance of Gospel truth by the gentry and yeomanry of 
England will give place to a record of cruel persecution, oppres- 
sion, and injustice, heroically sustained by generous souls but 
gradually undermining the constancy of weaker spirits. Nor 
need we be surprised at this, when we consider that the springs 
of grace were now in great part cut off by the desecration of the 
altars throughout the land and the gradual dying out, as well 
as the exile and massacre, of God’s anointed priests. 

Among the Lancashire families of note who remained 
staunch to the old religion in these perilous times, were the 
Blundells of Little Crosby, who were especially distinguished 
for the uniform courage and constancy with which they 
adhered to the faith of their fathers throughout the ages of 
persecution, and for the sufferings to which successive genera- 
tions were subjected in consequence. An interesting chapter 
of Catholic recusancy connected with this family appeared 


1 Remains, Historical and Literary, of Lancashire and Cheshire, vol. xii. New 
Series. Crosby Records, a Chapter of Catholic Recusancy, with an Introduction by 
the late Right Rev. A. Goss D.D., edited by the Rev. Thomas Ellison Gibson. 
Printed for the Chetham Society, 1887. 
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some years ago under the title of the Cavalier’s Note-Book. 
This work was published from original manuscripts and under 
the same editorship as the Crosby Records. But the present 
volume deals with a period anterior to that of the staunch old 
Cavalier with whose adventures, sufferings, domestic and inner 
life we are already familiar. It goes back to the time of his 
namesake and grandfather, William Blundell, who was born 
A.D. 1560 and survived until the year 1638. The latter at the 
very commencement of life had a sharp experience of the 
rigour of the persecution. Returning from Douay College, 
whither he had been sent for his studies, he was soon after 
committed with his father to Lancaster Castle on the charge 
of sheltering a Seminary priest who was taken in their company. 
The elder Blundell soon succumbed to the hardships of his 
imprisonment, but his son was reserved for a long series of fines, 
extortions, forced exile from home, imprisonment, and other 
grievances which were entailed upon him by his loyal steadfast- 
ness to his faith and his abhorrence of any unworthy compro- 
mise which might have secured for him some alleviation of the 
hardships of his position. Being a man of considerable ability 
he has left amid many controversial writings, religious poems 
and other miscellaneous compositions, a record of his sufferings 
for the good cause. This forms a portion of the present work, 
and is published, with various other documents bearing on the 
subject, from manuscripts in possession of Colonel Nicholas 
Blundell of Little Crosby, his lineal descendant. 

Amongst the grievances to which the adherents of the 
ancient faith were at this period subjected was the frequent 
denial of interment in the parish graveyard. The parson of 
Sephton, in whose parish Mr. Blundell’s residence was situated, 
was one of those who sternly refused to allow the bodies of 
recusants a resting-place among their Catholic forefathers. 
This indecent outrage offered to the remains of the deceased, 
and the distressing scenes to which it frequently gave rise, 
induced the Squire of Crosby to set aside a portion of his land, 
at a spot called the Harkirke, as a place of interment for those 
whose bodies were excluded from their parish churchyard. 
The Register of those so buried is published among these 
Records, and consists of one hundred and thirty-one entries 
among which appear the names of twenty-six priests who 
exercised their ministry in the neighbourhood. For this act of 
Christian charity Mr. Blundell had to pay a severe penalty. 
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Summoned before the Star Chamber to answer for this offence, 
as well as upon another charge of resistance to a Sheriff’s 
warrant, he was committed to the Fleet and condemned to the 
enormous fine of £2,300, a portion of which was afterwards 
remitted. Meanwhile, the little Catholic cemetery was laid 
waste, the enclosure walls destroyed, and the graves desecrated 
by an armed party accompanied by a band of music and headed 
by the High Sheriff. In more peaceable times the damage was 
repaired, and the Harkirke cemetery with its ancient wayside 
cross, of which an interesting photo is inserted in this volume, 
is preserved with traditional reverence by the present proprietor. 

A remarkable event is recorded in connection with the first 
interment that was made in the Harkirke. This was the 
discovery of a large number of silver coins dating from the 
period of the Danish invasion, at which time they were pro- 
bably secreted. An engraving of some of these, taken from a 
copper-plate executed by Mr. Blundell’s orders, is inserted in 
this work. There is added a minute explanation of the same 
from the pen of the Squire himself, but this must yield in 
point of accuracy to a later description also appended, which 
is the work of the late Rev. D. H. Haigh of Erdington, a 
numismatist of greater judgment and experience. 

According to the usual custom of such publications the body 
of the work is preceded by a copious Preface from the pen of 
the Editor. The minute acquaintance of the latter (the Rev. 
T. E. Gibson, Author of Lydiate Hall and its Associations) with 
the family history of the Catholic gentry of Lancashire, has 
enabled him to present to the reader many interesting particulars 
illustrative of these Records. We notice, however, one dis- 
crepancy in a matter of dates which occurs on page xiii. of the 
Preface. The Rev. J. Nutter is spoken of in the text as 
deceased in the 44th year of Elizabeth (A.D. 1602), while in a 
footnote his death is placed in A.D. 1613. The former date is 
the correct one.” 

The valuable Introduction to the story of the Harkirke, 
which is from the pen of the late Right Rev. Alexander Goss, 
Bishop of Liverpool, presents a graphic picture of the deplorable 
state to which Catholic recusants were reduced at the com- 
mencement of the reign of James the First and of the heartless 
ingratitude and duplicity of the British Solomon. It is written 
in the Bishop’s usual trenchant style, and is a masterly exposition 


2 See Baines’ Lancashire, vol. ii. p. 349. 
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of the oppressive and insidious operations of the penal laws which 
then weighed so heavily on the necks of the Catholic Noncon- 
formists. 

Before closing this interesting volume, for which a debt of 
gratitude is due from the Catholic Body to the Chetham 
Society, we may be permitted to extract a portion of one of 
Squire Blundells so-called “ditties” which brings out the 
controversial side of his character, and records his verdict on 
the religious movement of the age as it fell under his own 
observation. 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


es 

The tyme hath been wee hadd one faith, 

And strode aright one ancient path, 

The tym is now that each man may 

See newe Religions coyned each day. 
Sweet Jesu with thy mother mylde. 
Sweet Virgine mother with thy chylde, 
Angells and Saints of each degree, 
Redresse our contree’s miserie. 


4 


The tyme hath been preestes did accord 

In exposition of God’s word, 

The tyme is now, like shipmann’s hose, 

Its torned by each fonde preacher’s glose. 
Sweet Jesu, &c. 


3. 
The tyme hath been that sheepe obaide 
Their pastors, doinge as they saide, 
The tym is nowe that sheepe will preach, 
And th’ ancient pastors seeme to teache. 
Sweet Jesu, &c. 


4. 
The tyme hath beene the prelate’s dore 
Was seldome shott against the pore, 
The tyme is now, so wives goe fine, 
They take not thought the beggar kyne. 
Sweet Jesu, &c. 


5. 
The tyme hath ben priest’s woomen weare 
Accounted strumpetts everywheere, 
The tyme is now that wedd such will, 
And every Jacke will have his Gille. 
Sweet Jesu, &c. 
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6. 
The tyme hath been feare made us quake 
To sinn least God should us forsake, 
The tyme is now the lewdest knave 
Is sure (hee’l say) God will him save. 
Sweet Jesu, &c. 


7- 

The tyme hath been to fast and pray 

And doe almesdeeds was thought the way, 

The tyme is now, men say indeed, 

Such stuffe with God hath little meede. 
Sweet Jesu with thy mother mylde, 
Sweet Virgine mother with thy chylde, 
Angells and Saints of all degree, 
Redresse our contree’s miserie. 























The Lindsays. 


A STORY OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE RICH MAN DIED, AND WAS BURIED. 


ON a gloomy November morning the invisible hand was 
stretched forth, and James Lindsay was taken behind the veil. 
Then hired people came and went silently. The blinds were 
drawn, and the house was almost in darkness. The servants, 
knowing that little would be expected of them, gathered round 
their fire and told each other what steps they would take to gain 
new places. Miss Lindsay informed Mr. Hatchett of what had 
happened that he might seal up the dead man’s desk and the 
drawers of his writing-table ; and Mr. Hatchett sent a trusty old 
clerk named Drake, who had performed that service for scores of 
deceased clients, to do what was necessary. After Mr. Drake’s 
departure Miss Lindsay locked the doors of the library, and of 
the room where the dead man was lying, and betook herself to 
her own room on the third floor. Laura followed her example. 

Early in the afternoon Semple, finding that existence at 
No. 21, Claremont Gardens was, under the circumstances, an 
insupportable burden, wandered off towards the city, leaving 
word that he would not be back to dinner. 

About three in the afternoon Laura crept downstairs, and 
finding that the drawing-room fire was lighted, she sat down 
before it, and wondered for the hundredth time that day whether 
her guardian had left her anything in his will. She wished 
Semple had not gone out. She would have made him tell her. 
She wished Alec would come, that she might ask him—it would 
have been some relief, some breach in the monotony, even to see 
him for five minutes—but he did not come to the house all day. 
As it happened, he was confined to the house with influenza. 

An hour passed, and Laura felt that she could not stand it 
any longer. She went to the library for a book, but the door was 
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locked. Then she put her hand on the bell, meaning to send out 
one of the servants for a novel; but before ringing she withdrew 
her hand and went up to her own room. Very quietly she put 
on her hat and boots. She knew she was committing a breach 
of propriety, and that was in great part the attraction for 
her. 

Slipping quietly, with an inward shudder, past the chamber 
where death held his court, she reached the hall, and in another 
minute she was in the open air. The fog was thick, but not too 
thick for her to find her way. 

She knew that a few streets off there was a station on the 
District Railway. There at least, she would find some distraction ; 
there would be something to look at, something to listen to, 
instead of the dreadful stillness in which she had spent the day. 
Wrapping her cloak around her, she hurried on, enjoying the 
motion and the cold air, though the fog was stifling. 

When she reached the station, she went to the book-stall and 
carefully selecting two novels which promised a fair share of 
mental excitement, and a society paper, she bought them and 
slipped them under her cloak. Her errand was now accom- 
plished, but she was unwilling yet to return to that great, dismal 
house, so she sauntered for a few minutes up and down the 
platform. 

The place was chilly, draughty, and almost deserted, and she 
was thinking of returning home when she heard the tinkle of an 
electric bell and the rattle of an approaching train. She stepped 
back into one of the arched recesses in the wall, to wait 
until the crowd of passengers, who were sure to alight, had 
gone by. 

Ten seconds more, and the deserted platform was alive 
with people. First came the third-class passengers—message- 
boys, porters, work-girls, stout women with babies. Then a 
scattered group of business men in heavy overcoats. And 
among them was James Semple. Not caring to be seen by 
him, Laura stepped back as far as she could, but she was in 
no danger, as she was in the shadow, and her veil was down. 

A man whom she did not recognize joined Semple. They 
seemed to have been travelling by the same train without 
knowing it. The two men passed her, walking slowly on 
account of the crowd, and conversing together as they went. 

“And Alec Lindsay is ill?” she heard Semple say to his 
companion. 
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“Yes; a bad cold,” he says. “I hope he won't be able to 
leave the house for a week,” was the reply. 

“Why?” 

“Ah! you don’t understand. You think we are in sight 
of land. Not yet. In fact——” 

Laura could hear no more, for Semple and Beattie (who 
was his companion) had passed her. But her curiosity was 
excited. She mingled with the crowd, and managed to get a 
little nearer to the speaker. But Beattie had dropped his 
voice, and she could only catch the words—“must not be 
there when the will is read, on any account,” when the two 
men reached the door of exit, and passed beyond her hearing. 

There was nothing Laura Mowbray loved so much as a 
secret. Here was one, she felt sure. Who was not to be 
present when the will was read? Alec Lindsay? They 
had been talking of his illness just before. Why should 
he not be present at the reading of the will? It could make 
no difference to any one, surely, whether he was there or not. 
Who was this stranger who was interested in Mr. Lindsay’s 
will ? 

There was no solution, however, for these questions; and 
Laura, after waiting a few minutes to avoid any chance of 
meeting Semple in the street, made the best of her way 
home. 

Semple, she found, had not arrived; nor did he return 
until late in the evening. Miss Lindsay, fortunately, was 
still upstairs. As the evening advanced, however, she 
came down, and ordered tea in lieu of dinner for Laura 
and herself. Then she went to the library and fetched two 
volumes of sermons, one of which she gave to Laura, while 
she sat down to study the other. One by one the slow hours 
went by, till nine o’clock struck, and then Laura went to bed, 
where she lay reading Zhe Mystery of the Manor House, 
till the cold compelled her to lay the book down. 

Next day the dressmakers came with the half-finished 
mourning dresses, and that was a great relief; and so the 
time passed until the day of the funeral. 

It was a small and a melancholy company. Mr. Hatchett 
was there, Mr. Beattie having told him that the estate was a 
large one, and it would be well that he should be on the 
spot. The physician was there; also Mr. Andrew Simpson 
and Mr. Nicol Carnegie, two old friends of Mr. James Lindsay 
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whom he had named as his executors, and James Semple, of 
course. Alec Lindsay was not sufficiently recovered for the 
doctor to allow him to attend the funeral; and his father 
was deterred from making the long journey to London by 
a sharp attack of rheumatism. Dr. Mackenzie, however, had 
come from Scotland, as well as a Dr. George Adamson, who 
was one of the trustees for the Free Kirk. 

The clergyman at the cemetery hurried over the last words 
of the prayers. Another funeral was due in ten minutes, and 
the curate was anxious to warm himself thoroughly at the 
fire in the clerk’s office before he began to read the service 
for the fourth time that day. 

Soon the dismal task was ended. James Lindsay was laid 
in his native dust; and the mourners felt relieved as they 
mounted the steps of the mourning-coaches, to be driven back 
to the house. 

When they had all taken their seats in the dining-room, 
which felt chilly, in spite of a roaring fire, wine and cake were 
handed round, while Mr. Hatchett, who had brought the will 
in the pocket of his overcoat, made a formal search among 
James Lindsay’s papers for another testament. He was still 
busy in the library when Miss Lindsay and Laura entered the 
dining-room. Miss Mowbray walked slowly with downcast 
eyes. She knew that her mourning dress was very becoming 
to her, and she secretly determined to be often in mourning, 
or half-mourning, at least, in the future. Dr. Mackenzie met 
the two ladies, and conducted Laura to a seat, while Mr. 
Carnegie, an old acquaintance of Miss Lindsay, came forward 
and led her to a chair. 

“This is a very sad event, Miss Mowbray,” said Dr. 
Mackenzie, seating himself. 

“It is indeed,” answered the girl in a subdued tone, lifting 
her eyes for a moment to the minister’s face. 

“And it is one which may happen to any of us, at any 
time ; it is well to be prepared.” 

“Oh, Iam sure Mr. Lindsay was prepared to die. He was 
so resigned, so peaceful towards the close.” 

This was said in Laura’s sweetest tone, but it was not a 
satisfactory answer in the ears of the Scottish Doctor of 
Divinity. 

“There is a false peace as well as a true peace, Miss 
Mowbray,” he said somewhat severely. “I believe Mr. Lindsay’s 
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peace was well founded. He knew the way of salvation. But 
a mere general trust in the goodness of God is worthless— 
utterly worthless.” 

This startled Laura, and anxious to re-assure the minister, 
and to prevent the conversation from taking a more personal 
turn, she said : 

“T have been reading such beautiful sermons in a book 
Miss Lindsay gave me. I am sure you would like them. They 
are by a Mr. Robertson.” 

“You don’t mean Robertson of Brighton ?” 

Laura saw that she had made a mistake. 

“Ye—yes ; I think so.” 

“Poison! Rank poison!” cried the minister, unconsciously 
raising his voice. “I cannot understand Miss Lindsay putting 
such a book into your hands, or into the hands of any young 
person. I trust you did not agree with that writer. But he 
is most seductive, especially for the young. Did you read 
many of the sermons?” 

“No.” (This was true enough. Laura had read about 
a page and a half of one of them.) “And I will not read 
any more of them, since you do not approve of them. Have 
you published any sermons, Dr. Mackenzie ?” 

“I did—some time ago.” 

“T thought I had seen them somewhere,” said Laura, knitting 
her brows as if she were making a great effort of memory. 
“TI wish I knew where I could get a copy.” 

“T will send you a volume of them, if you like,” said the 
minister. 

“Oh, thank you so much,” replied Laura, with a look of 
gratitude. 

“How we misjudge people,” said the minister to himself. 
“T had thought this young lady had been of a rather frivolous 
disposition ;” and he helped himself to another glass of port. 
As he did so, Mr. Hatchett opened the door, and proceeding 
to the top of the long table, amid a universal silence, took his 
seat. 

“ There seems to be no document of a testamentary character, 
ladies and gentlemen, among the papers of the deceased. This 
is a will which he executed a few weeks ago. It was drawn 
and engrossed at my office. With your permission I will read 
it to you.” 

When the lawyer finished his preface, everybody assumed 
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an attitude of polite indifference, listening intently all the while. 
Laura, who had not expected to understand much of it, found 
that it was quite intelligible. 

Her own name was among those of the legatees. 

“And I leave and bequeath to my ward, Laura Mowbray, 
the sum of two thousand pounds.” 

“Well; it is always something; with what I have I shall 
be independent, at any rate,” said Laura to herself. 

“To my nephew, James Semple, the sum of five thousand 
pounds.” 

Laura started, and involuntarily looked at her lover. He 
was sitting with folded arms, his eyes on the ground, his face 
set as if to show no emotion whatever. “Ah!” said the girl 
to herself, as she again bent herself to listen. 

“To my nephew, Alexander Lindsay, the sum of five 
thousand pounds.” 

A genuine feeling of regret passed through the girl’s heart 
as these words were read. Then came one or two other small 
legacies, and then the lawyer proceeded : 

“And I leave and bequeath to the person who shall be the 
Moderator of the Free Church of Scotland at the time of my 
death, and to all the persons then surviving who shall have 
filled that office, the sum of five thousand pounds in trust 23 

A hoarse, inarticulate cry had burst from Dr. Mackenzie’s 
lips. 

The lawyer stopped and looked at him. 

“Read that again if you please, sir,” said the minister, in a 
hard, stern voice. 

Mr. Hatchett eyed him fora moment before he bent again 
over the paper. 

“And I leave and bequeath to the person who shall be the 
Moderator of the Free Church of Scotland at the time of my 
death, and to all the persons then surviving who shall have 
filled that office, the sum of five thousand pounds in trust for 


” 





“There is some mistake here,” said Dr. Mackenzie, rising 
and going up to the table. 

The lawyer contemptuously pushed the paper under the 
minister’s eyes and pointed silently to the words, Yes; there 
they were plainly—five thousand pounds. Dr. Adamson came 
up behind, and having with trembling fingers put his spec- 
tacles on his nose, peered into the paper, and satisfied himself 
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that the words were “five thousand pounds” beyond any 
possibility of doubt. 

Dr. Mackenzie was trembling with anxiety and passion. 
It was not only that an annual sum which would have doubled 
his income was lost to him; nor was it only the injury done to 
his Church that moved him ; he felt that both he and the cause 
which he had at heart had been shamefully defrauded. 

He looked at the signatures of the witnesses. They were, 
or appeared to be, the same as when he had seen them affixed. 
The date was correct. There was no appearance of erasure, 
no possibility that the words had been tampered with. 

While the minister had been examining the will there was a 
deep silence. He now laid it on the table, and leaning one 
hand upon it, said in a grave tone— 

“All I can say is that my deceased friend expressed his 
intention to me of leaving half a million of money to the 
Church of which I am a member. He consulted me on the 
subject. He showed me the draft of the will, in which that 
sum was so left——” 

“In figures, or in words, sir?” asked the lawyer sharply. 

“TIn—well, I cannot be quite sure at this moment. I think 
it was in words. But the draft can be sent for, and it will be 
found to bear me out. And more than that, I heard Mr. 
Lindsay’s nephew read the will to him before he signed it, and 
the sum he read was five Aundred thousand pounds.” 

“There I think you are mistaken, Dr. Mackenzie.” 

It was James Semple who spoke. He had not risen. He 
was very pale. His left arm remained folded across his breast ; 
with his right hand he was pulling his moustache. Laura gazed 
at him curiously. 

“What, sir!” shouted Dr. Mackenzie. 

“T only say that you are mistaken in thinking that my 
cousin read what you say he did. As to my uncle’s intentions I 
know nothing.” 

“Do you think, sir, that I, knowing my friend’s intentions, 
would have heard a will contrary to those intentions read out to 
him before signature, without saying a word of protest, or asking 
any explanation?” cried the minister. 

“And do you think J would have said nothing if such a 
monstrous bequest had been in the will?” retorted Semple. 

“Come, come, gentlemen,” said Mr. Hatchett, who had been 
listening carefully to all that had passed. “Mr. Alexander 
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Lindsay doubtless read what was in the will; and the will is 
here to speak for itself. I think I had better finish reading it.” 
He did so, and when he had finished, Dr. Mackenzie said 
excitedly, “We do not accept that document as a true exponent 
of the testator’s wishes. We protest—eh, Dr. Adamson ?—we 
protest against it. We shall appeal to the law-courts.” 

“Very good, gentlemen,” said Mr. Hatchett politely; “all 
shall be done in a correct and orderly manner. You will select 
your own solicitors, whom I shall be happy to meet. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Carnegie, and Mr.—er—Simpson, you accept the executor- 
ship and trusteeship, as I understand.” 

The two gentlemen, who knew enough of the world to know 
what this meant, yielded a melancholy assent. 

“ And I will apply for probate, I presume, in the usual way,” 
added Mr. Hatchett, rubbing his hands gently, with much 
inward satisfaction. 

“T have one suggestion to make, gentlemen,” he said, “ before 
we separate. I believe the domestics who signed the will as 
witnesses are in the house. It would be well to summon 
them now, before they have been led to suppose that anything 
can depend on what they may have to say, and ask them in 
your presence whether they can swear that these are their 
signatures.” 

The suggestion was received with a murmur of applause, and 
some one rang the bell. Meantime, Dr. Mackenzie asked a 
question. 

“If I remember aright,” he said, “the legacies bequeathed in 
the will are of comparatively small value, perhaps not more than 
twenty or thirty thousand pounds in all?” 

Mr. Hatchett bowed. 

“Then who takes all the money ?” 

With regard to any property not specifically mentioned,” 
said Mr. Hatchett, glancing once more at the document before 
him, “it goes to the residuary legatees.” 

“ And they are?” 

“Mr. Alexander Lindsay is one of them,” said the lawyer, 
while a grave look came into his face. He was stopped by the 
entrance of the servants, and James Semple was glad, somehow, 
that Mr. Hatchett did not go on to recite his name. It would 
have weakened the effect of his contradiction of the minister’s 
recollection, although, of course, the whole world must soon 
know how the matter stood. But as the words “ Mr. Alexander 
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Lindsay is one of them” fell from Mr. Hatchett’s lips, a certain 
thrill ran through the little company. 

The servants declared without hesitation that the document 
before them was the one they had signed, that and no other; 
and then everybody rose up, and prepared to go. 

Miss Lindsay followed Dr. Mackenzie out into the lobby, 
with the intention of offering him hospitality, but as she was on 
the point of speaking to him, Semple interrupted her, affecting 
not to see the minister, and speaking in a loud whisper. 

“ My dear aunt, don’t you think that after what has happened 
to-day, Dr. Mackenzie would be more comfortable at an hotel ?” 
The minister reddened and involuntarily clenched his fists. 

To do James Semple justice, this piece of rudeness was not 
a mere wanton insult. William Beattie had carefully instructed 
him that Alec Lindsay and the justly infuriated minister were 
not to be allowed to meet ; and Semple thought it quite possible 
that if Dr. Mackenzie were staying in the house he might get 
Alec’s address from his aunt and go to him at once. 

The minister, holding his chin very high in the air, sent for 
a cab, and drove off with his friend, Dr. Adamson, in search of 
an hotel. As they jolted along one subject jostled with the 
great question of the will in the doctor’s mind, sometimes 
altogether ousting it from his attention. Would it be fair, the 
minister was asking himself, for him to charge Dr. Adamson’s 
expenses as well as his own to the trust, if it should turn out to 
be five thousand pounds only, as he might unquestionably have 
done if the legacy had been one of half a million? And if not, 
seeing that he had asked Dr. Adamson to take what was really 
an unnecessary journey to London, and considering that his 
colleague’s family was twice as large as his own, would it not be 
incumbent upon him in equity to pay those expenses out of his, 
Dr. Mackenzie's, own pocket? An Englishman would probably 
not have raised either point in the tribunal of his conscience. 
Dr. Mackenzie not only raised them, but argued them, and 
finally decided them against himself, consoling himself as he did 
so with that remarkably Scotch proverb, “It’s not lost that a 
friend gets.” 

But the sum could ill be spared ; and the loss of it did not 
tend to diminish his resentment against those defrauders of the 
temple, as Dr. Mackenzie considered them, James Lindsay’s 
nephews. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
TWO CONVERSATIONS. 


MR. HATCHETT drove back to his office in a brown study. 
When he arrived there he sent for Mr. Beattie, who speedily 
made his appearance. 

“Mr. Lindsay is not here, is he?” were the solicitor’s first 
words. 

“No, sir. He has been confined to the house with a bad 
cold for more than a week.” 

“Just fetch me the draft of his uncle’s will, if you please.” 

Mr. Beattie left the room and came back after a few minutes, 
saying that he could not find it. This was not surprising, seeing 
that the document was at that moment reposing in a drawer 
of Mr. Beattie’s writing-table, at his own lodgings. 

“You can’t find it!” exclaimed Mr. Hatchett, his face 
becoming more grave. 

“No. It is not among the other drafts, nor in any of the 
drawers of Mr. Lindsay’s table. One of them is locked 
however, and he has the key. Very probably he has put it 
there for safety.” 

“Likely enough. Did you see the draft before it was sent 
out?” 

“TI don’t think I did,” said Mr. Beattie, after considering a 
moment. “No; I am almost sure I did not. I was very busy 
at the time; but I remember telling Mr. Lindsay to lay the 
draft on my table, and I would revise it.” 

“Did he do so?” 

“T can’t say; but I never saw it there, and so the thing 
escaped my memory.” 

“You ought not to have allowed an important draft like that 
to leave the office, without either settling it yourself or sending 
it to counsel,” said Mr. Hatchett, severely. 

“You are quite right, sir. But I was kept in the Master’s 
room till late in the afternoon on the day the will was drawn; 
and when I came back the draft had gone.” 

“Then you should have taken care to go over it the next 
morning, when it came back.” 

“If I had not been so very much occupied, no doubt it 
would have occurred to me. But the letter Mr. Lindsay wrote 
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to us, particularly desiring that his nephew should prepare his 





will 

“TI don’t forget the letter; but it does not release us from 
all responsibility,” interrupted the solicitor. 

“Has anything happened ?” asked the other. 

“Well, I should not be surprised if something does happen. 
It seems that the old gentleman altered an intention he had of 
leaving an enormous sum of money to the Scotch Presbyterians, 
and left them only five thousand pounds instead.” 

“Rather a sensible thing to do, I should say,” observed 
Mr. Beattie, with a smile. 

“Yes; but the odd thing is that one of the Presbyterian 
parsons, a Scotchman called Mackenzie, I think, says that he 
saw the draft” [Mr. Beattie gave a hardly perceptible start], 
“and that in it the bequest was five hundred thousand pounds.” 

“Then the old gentleman changed his mind later in the day, 
I suppose,” put in the clerk. 

“And stranger still,’ pursued the solicitor, “this man says 
that he was present when the will was signed, that young 
Lindsay read it aloud before it was signed, and that he read 
the bequest ‘five hundred thousand.’” 

“Really! That is very odd!” 

“Very odd indeed.” 

“Was any one else present ?” 

“Yes, another nephew. And e says that Lindsay read ‘five 
thousand pounds’ only.” 

“It is impossible that Lindsay should have committed a 
fraud. I won't believe it of him for a moment!” exclaimed the 
managing clerk, warmly. 

“This nephew's evidence is not disinterested, however,” 
pursued Mr. Hatchett. “He shares the residue with young 
Lindsay ; and it must be a very large sum, about half a million, 
I suppose.” 

“Had the minister any interest in it, one way or the other?” 
asked Beattie. 

“No; of course not. His name was in the will, though, as 
‘secretary to the trust, or something. Here it is,” he added, 
«unfolding the will as he spoke—“at such a remuneration as the 
trustees in their discretion may decide.” 

“Then the minister's evidence is zo¢t quite disinterested, any 
anore than that of the other nephew ?” remarked Beattie. 

“No; but of course there is a vast difference between a few 
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hundreds a year and a quarter of a million. And it seems odd 
that there should be all these elaborate directions about a 
secretary, and so on, if the bequest was meant to be only five 
thousand pounds.” 

“Perhaps the direction to change the amount came after the 
will was drawn, and young Lindsay allowed all the rest of it to 
remain,” suggested Beattie. “I should think it quite possible,” 
continued he, “that the old man was under this minister’s 
influence, afraid of him, in fact, and that he privately told his 
nephew to make the sum only five thousand but to read the 
will as if it were five hundred thousand, to save himself from 
having a scene with the minister.” 

“Rather a far-fetched explanation,” said Mr. Hatchett, with 
a smile. “Besides, the other nephew, Semple, says that his 
cousin read ‘five thousand.’ ” 

“One of the two is clearly mistaken,” said Beattie. 

“Or lying,” said the lawyer. “Of course the case on the 
other side is that the two nephews made up a plan to get this 
money for themselves. Young Lindsay was to get his uncle to 
entrust the drawing of the will to him, alter the draft by striking 
out the word ‘hundred,’ and deceive the old gentleman by 
reading the will as if it had been left in, while the other cousin 
swears that he read it quite correctly. The minister means 
mischief ; I could see that.—Well ; we can’t say anything about 
it till Lindsay is convalescent. When do you think I could see 
him?” 

“T expect he will be here in the morning. There was a note 
from him a day or two ago to that effect.” 

“Very good ; tell me as soon as he comes.” And here the 
conversation ended. 

As soon as Mr. Beattie was released from the office that 
evening he went to Alec’s rooms. The invalid was sitting alone, 
with a large fire to keep him company. 

“Well, Lindsay, I congratulate you.” 

“On being indoors this dismal weather? I meant to have 
gone to my uncle's funeral to-day, but the doctor bullied me 
into giving up the idea.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me you were going to come in for half 
your uncle’s money ?” 

“Because I have done nothing of the kind.” 

“But you have; and I congratulate you with all my 
heart.” 
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“Nonsense. I get five thousand pounds. So does Semple. 
The bulk of it goes to the Free Church.” 

“That was your uncle’s original idea, I know; I took his 
instructions myself to that effect. But you must know very 
well that he changed his mind, and told you to make his legacy 
to the Free Kirk five thousand—and quite enough too.” 

“T never——” began Alec, bewildered by what he heard. 

“Stop a minute, man, and let me speak. I have just seen 
Mr. Hatchett. He read the will to them all after the funeral, 
and it seems there was a fine row. As it stands, the legacy to 
the Kirk is only five thousand pounds.” 

“Five hundred thousand, you mean,” 

“Five thousand only, I tell you. I saw the will myself in 
Mr. Hatchett’s hands, when he came back to the office.” 

“But this is incredible. I “ 

“But I tell you I saw it. And you can see it for yourself, as 
soon as you are well enough to drive down to the office. Your 
uncle must have changed his mind, and told you to make it five 
thousand, and your illness has made you forget it—though I 
warn you, old man, you had better not say you had forgotten 
such a thing as that. No one would believe you.” 

“There’s no forgetting in the matter,” cried Alec, striking 
the elbow of his chair with his fist. “My uncle never changed 
his mind. And what I put in the will was five hundred 
thousand pounds to trustees for the Free Church.” 

“Look here, Lindsay, I'll forget what you have said just 
now. You did not say it.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” 

“Because the time may come when—your memory may 
serve you better. You szst remember the fresh instructions.” 

“ How can I remember instructions that never were given?” 

“They were given, sure enough, and you have forgotten 
them.” 

“ They were never given,” shouted Alec, losing his temper. 

“You are very dense,” said Beattie, with something like a 
sneer, throwing himself back on his seat. 

“True; I don’t understand you,” said Alec haughtily. 

Beattie made no reply. 

“As you choose, Lindsay,” he said at length. “ But I may 
point out to you, as a friend, that if your uncle did not tell you 
to alter the will you are in a very unfortunate position.” 

“What do you mean ?” 
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“Don’t you see? You are entrusted with the making of a 
will. (It would have been better if you had refused point blank 
to have anything to do with it; but we can’t help that now.) 
And you leave out one little word, the effect of which is that 
you add a quarter of a million sterling to your own share. Who 
will believe that that was done by inadvertence? Your uncle 
must have told you himself to let the Free Church bequest be 
five thousand pounds. Think, now.” 

“And to avoid the consequences of my blunder—if I did 
commit a blunder—I am to invent and swear to a lie,” said 
Alec, slowly rising to his feet. “I ought to kick you downstairs ; 
and I would, if I were not as weak as a cat just now. Leave 
the room, sir.” 

“ Lindsay, you mistake me altogether,” said Beattie earnestly, 
also rising to his feet. ‘I never meant that you should invent 
what never happened.” 

“ It sounded precious like it.” 

“If you are certain your uncle gave you no further in- 
structions . 

“T told you before, he never did,” interrupted Alec. 

“Then you have made a very nasty blunder, that’s all; and 
one that I am afraid will cost you dear.” 

“T don’t believe I did. Wasn't it five hundred thousand in 
the draft?” 

“T never saw the draft.” ‘ 

“Why, I left it on your table to be settled, as you told me 
to do.” 

“T dare say you did; but I have no remembrance of seeing 
it. Let me think.—That afternoon I was in the Master's 
chambers till very late, and I was so fagged out that I went 
and had some dinner before I went back to the office. So, 
very likely, you sent off the draft thinking I had seen it, when I 
had not.” 

“But haven't you looked for it since, this afternoon, to see 
what it says?” 

“T did look for it, but I couldn’t find it.” 

“Couldn’t find it!” exclaimed Alec, who was getting terribly 
excited. “Did you look in my drawers?” 

“TI looked everywhere,” said Beattie; “but one of your 
drawers was locked. Perhaps you put it there.” 

“I may have done so, though I don’t remember it,” said 
Alec. ‘“ Unfortunately MacGowan, who engrossed it, has gone. 
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It was his blunder, no doubt; but I ought to have noticed it, of 
course, for I examined it with him.” 

“Tt is clear that it was in your mind that the legacy had 
been reduced,” said Beattie; “for when you read over the will 
to your uncle you read it ‘ five thousand pounds.’” 

“TI did not!” shouted Alec, starting to his feet a second 
time. ‘“ Who says so?” 

“Your cousin, James Semple, says so.” 

“Then he says what is not true!” 

“That is very unlikely. But Dr. Mackenzie, who was in the 
room, declares that you read it ‘ five hundred thousand.’” 

“And he speaks the truth!” 

“Do take care what you say, my dear fellow,” said Beattie 
after a pause. “This is sure to come into the courts in some 
shape or other. Your cousin will swear to hearing you read 
‘five thousand’—at least, so Mr. Hatchett tells us. How 
dreadful for you to accuse him of wilful and corrupt perjury! 
What I believe really happened was this. MacGowan made a 
mistake in copying the will, and you unfortunately allowed it to 
pass when you examined it. Then, when you read it, you read 
mechanically what was before your eyes. You are often a little 
absent-minded, you know, Lindsay,” he added with a smile. 

“I suppose it must have been so,” said Alec at length. “It 
is the only way of accounting for it. But Dr. Mackenzie says 
I read it as if it ran ‘five Aandred thousand.” 

“Pooh, my dear Lindsay, he heard what he wished and 
expected to hear. Listen to me. Do you think it likely that 
if your cousin had heard that after being his uncle’s right-hand 
man all these years he was to have only five thousand pounds, 
he would have submitted without saying a word ?” 

“No; it is not likely,” said Alec thoughtfully ; “and yet I 
can’t help thinking that it was ‘five hundred thousand’ in the 
will, and that I read it so.” 

“My dear fellow, I do want to impress this upon you—don’t 
be so frank with every one as you are with me. It might be 
your ruin.” 

“How? What do you mean?” 

“This Dr. Mackenzie—what sort of a man is he?” 

“ He is an arrogant, narrow-minded, old ass.” 

“Ts he the sort of man who would prosecute any one whe 
had done him an injury ?” 

“ The very man, I should say.” 
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“Then I think you are in very considerable danger.” 

“Danger? Of what? Of course I won’t touch a penny of 
this money, for I know my uncle meant the Free Church to 
have it.” 

“But your cousin doesn’t know it. He may not be so ready 
to give up so large a sum.” 

“Does he say so? Have you seen him?” 

“Not I. I haven’t seen him for ever so long. But he 
may not be willing to give up his legal rights; and if this 
Dr. Mackenzie and his friends should make up their minds to 
prosecute you criminally 4 

“What!” 

The shout silenced Beattie. The two men sat looking 
steadily at each other. 

“Lindsay,” said Beattie at length, “is it not better that you 
should hear the truth from a friend’s lips, rather than from an 
enemy’s? Look at the facts. You made an ugly blunder, by 
which you stand to make a large profit. Giving up the money 
will only be taken as a confession of guilt. It cannot save you.” 

“T am innocent of any criminal intention, even if I did 
make the blunder, which I can hardly believe I did make,” 
said Alec. 

“T know you are, my dear fellow,” said Beattie warmly. 
“Do you suppose I would take all this trouble if I did not 
know it? But if you had been as long in the profession as. 
I have been, you would understand how the most innocent 
man, if he has got into a hole (as you have done), may damage 
his cause by admissions—that is, by speaking frankly to his 
enemies. They take your words, and twist them into a confession 
of guilt. Don’t give them the chance of doing that. When 
Mr. Hatchett questions you, as he is sure to do, tell Azm the 
truth frankly—say you made a blunder which you cannot 
account for, that your uncle may have changed his mind, but 
he said nothing of it to you—you’re sure of that, by the way ?” 

“ Quite sure.” 

“Well, say so frankly. And say you cannot remember 
reading the very words, but you have no doubt you read the 
words that were before you in the will. That is true enough, 
I suppose ?” 

“Certainly. And yet I could have sworn it was ‘five 
hundred thousand.’” 

“Then you would have followed up one mistake by another, 
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you see. That is only your opinion. The will speaks for 
itself.” 

“I cannot understand it.” 

“But if Dr. Mackenzie, or any stranger comes to ask you 
questions, say not one word—not one word, as you value your 
reputation. Refer them to me, or to Mr. Hatchett. Say nothing 
to anybody, either of what you thought were your uncle’s 
intentions, or anything else. It is your only safe course. If 
the danger passes by, well and good. If it comes to your door, 
I am ready to stand by you. Can I say more?” 

“No. You are very good, Beattie,” said Alec half absently. 
“Tf I have neéd of any one to defend me, I am sure the case 
could not be in better hands than yours.” 

“Thank you, Lindsay. Well, if I am to help you, I am 
entitled to ask you to hold your tongue in presence of the 
enemy, am I not? It’s not what you might say that I am 
afraid of. It’s the construction they might put upon it.” 

“Yes; I will follow your advice, Beattie.” 

“That’s right. You won't repent doing so, Iam sure. It’s 
the only sensible thing to do. And now, I see you are very 
tired and worried, so I’ll say good-night.” 


“What a Quixotic fellow!” said Beattie to himself, as he 
sat in his own room half an hour later, and opened a certain 
drawer in his writing-table. “To give up two hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds for a mere freak. I suppose if his uncle’s 
will had been that the money was to have been thrown into 
the sea, he would have thought it his duty to do it. That was 
practically what the old man wanted todo. If only the young 
fool would have taken my hint, and said his uncle told him 
he had changed his mind, and he was to make the Free Kirk 
bequest five thousand only, we should have been perfectly safe, 
with, perhaps, the help of a neat imitation of the old man’s 
initials on the alteration in the draft. 

“But he wouldn’t rise to it. Some men are like that. 
Curious. Well; I very much fear our friend may suffer for it. 
I’m very sorry; but, after all, he has only his own obstinacy 
to thank for it.” 

“TI may as well get rid of this,” he continued, taking the 
draft in his hands. “No use producing it in court altered, 
if the prisoner persists that he never was told to alter it, and 
never did alter it. That seems tolerably plain. If I thought 
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he might change his mind ” Beattie was holding one corner 
of the document with his left hand, and the other with his right, 
and he paused an instant. 

“No; no chance of that, what he says he will stick to; I 
am certain of it.” 

And at this point in his soliloquy, Mr. Beattie tore the draft 
in two, and quietly burned it to ashes. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
AN IDOL SHATTERED. 


IT may easily be believed that Alec Lindsay passed a sleepless 
night after his visitor left him. In the early morning he sent for 
a cab, and drove through a choking fog to Theobald’s Road. 

An old woman, sweeping out the rooms and lighting the 
fires, was the only person in the office. Alec ran to his own 
room, and with feverish haste began opening drawers, and 
tossing about their contents, turning over bundles of old drafts, 
and peering behind the rows of books on the bookshelves. The 
draft he sought for was nowhere to be found. Then he began 
a more systematic search, going carefully over the whole ground 
again. Of course it was all in vain. 

By this time the clerks had begun to arrive. He went 
downstairs, searched the desk which had formerly been occupied 
by MacGowan, and closely questioned all the clerks, only to 
learn that none of them had seen the paper he was seeking. 

Once more he went up to his own room, and threw himself 
into his chair, completely exhausted. A fit of coughing seized 
him, and when that passed away, he began to cross-examine his 
memory for the fiftieth time. Where had he put the draft? He 
believed he had followed the usual course, and placed it with 
the other drafts of wills, which, as it happened, were kept in this 
room. What could have become of it? It was possible that 
MacGowan had inadvertently carried it downstairs with him, 
and that it had been left there. Or it was possible that it had 
fallen from the edge of bis table into the waste-paper basket. 
He questioned the office-keeper. She did not remember seeing 
any paper such as he described in the waste-paper basket. It 
might have been there ; she could not say after so many weeks. 
If it was in the basket, no doubt she had used it to light the 
fires with. She could not, in fact, say anything about it. 
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He was still speaking to the woman, when he received a 
message to the effect that Mr. Hatchett, who had just arrived, 
wished to see him. 

Alec went at once to his employer’s room. He was the first 
to speak. 

“Will you be kind enough, sir, to show me my uncle’s will ?” 

“ Certainly,” said the lawyer, after a short pause. 

He unlocked the safe, and produced the will. With trembling 
hands Alec Lindsay opened it. There were the signatures, one 
of them slightly blotted. He remembered them well. And in 
another moment his eyes were rivetted on the fatal words, “the 
sum of five thousand pounds.” Again he scrutinized the signa- 
tures. Yes; they were undoubtedly genuine. This was the 
paper his uncle had signed. 

Alec folded up the document, and gave it back to Mr. 
Hatchett. 

“T have made a terrible blunder, sir,” he said, in a choking 
voice. Then steadying himself, he went on. “That bequest to 
the Free Church of Scotland should have been five hundred 
thousand pounds. I cannot understand how it happened.” 

“You examined the will with the draft, did you not?” asked 
the lawyer. 

“I did. The fault is mine. But where is the draft, Mr. 
Hatchett ?” 

“ That was just what I was going to ask you, Mr. Lindsay,” 
said the solicitor, with a faint but peculiar smile. 

“T have not got it.” 

“ And I have never seen it. Where did you put it?” 

“With the other drafts, I imagine. But I can’t swear to 
that. It may have dropped off my table into the waste-paper 
basket.” 

“ Yes,” said the solicitor, in a doubtful tone. 

“ Sir, you don’t suppose that I made away with it?” cried 
Alec, hotly. 

“No Oh, dear me, no! But it is very unfortunate.” 
This was exactly what the lawyer did believe however. He 
might have thought it possible that the omission of the word 
“hundred” had been a blunder—but for the disappearance of 
the draft. 

Neither spoke for a few moments. Mr. Hatchett thought it 
better, considering that his clerk might be charged with a 
criminal offence, to ask him no more questions, but leave him to 
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frame his defence as he thought best. He believed the young 
man had yielded to sudden temptation, and had repented of it 
after destroying the tell-tale draft. 

“ You are not looking at all well, Mr. Lindsay,” he said, in a 
not unkindly tone. “Indeed you ought not to be out at all on 
such a day as this. Let me advise you to go home, and try to 
dismiss the subject from your mind.” 

Alec followed the former part of this advice ; to follow the 
latter part of it was impossible. The subject haunted him. 
To be alone with it was unendurable; he must take counsel 
with some one; and his thoughts naturally turned to Hubert 
Blake. 

In the afternoon he went to Blake’s studio, but it was empty. 
So Alec told the cabman to drive to Highgate. 

It was nearly dark when he arrived there, and afternoon tea 
was laid in the drawing-room. Blake was there, and Sophy 
Meredith, and an elderly lady whom Alec did not know. This 
was a Miss Elmwood, who had been installed as Sophy’s 
companion. 

The atmosphere of peace, of comfort, of freedom from 
everything like care or anxiety or worry was inexpressibly 
soothing to Alec. His friends welcomed him warmly, though 
Sophy gently reproached him, and Blake roundly told him he 
was a fool, for venturing out of doors when he was so ill. 

“ T have something to say to you, Blake,” he said, as soon as 
he could get an opportunity of speaking aside to his friend. 
“T have got into a most horrible mess, and I want your advice.” 

Blake’s face became serious in a moment. “ You know I am 
entirely at your service, Alec. If I had known you were so ill, 
I would have been with you. I can’t ask you to come upstairs, 
for there is no fire there, and the one in the library is very low. 
But in a minute or two Miss Elmwood will go to sit with my 
uncle ; she always does so at this hour; and I will tell Miss 
Meredith that we want to be left alone.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind her hearing what I have to say,” said 
Alec ; “I would rather she did. The whole world will know 
soon enough, I fancy,” he added, bitterly. 

In a few minutes the three were left alone, and Alec told his 
tale. 

“So you see the chances are that I shall be accused of a 
gigantic fraud, and find myself in the dock before long,” he said 
grimly in conclusion. 
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“Oh, never!” exclaimed Sophy. “No one who knows you, 
no one who had even seen you, would think you capable of such 
a thing!” 

Alec smiled. “The world is not so good-natured as you 
are, Miss Meredith.” 

Blake did not speak. He was sitting with his elbows on his 
knees and his head between his hands, studying the pattern of 
the carpet. 

“Had your cousin Semple anything to do with the prepara- 
tion of the will?” he asked, suddenly. 

“Nothing whatever,” said Alec. “He did not even know 
what its contents were, and insisted upon being in the room to 
hear it read. I can’t help thinking that if I really read out 
‘five hundred thousand pounds,’ as I thought I did, he would 
have made a row, instead of going quietly away.” 

“But the minister was there too. He would surely have 
said something if you had read ‘five thousand,’” remarked 
Sophy. 

“One of them is lying,” said Blake, decisively ; “and of the 
two, I’m afraid it is more likely to be Semple.” 

“Beattie—that is the managing clerk at the office—came up 
last night and told me all about it,” said Alec. “He strongly 
advised me to say nothing to any one in the meantime—that is, 
any one who might appear against me.” 

“That was sound advice,” said Blake. ‘The only thing that 
occurs to me to do is to advertise for the man who wrote out 
the will. He is sure to answer the advertisement. I will see 
that this is done to-morrow. And I will look you up in the 
morning, and be ready with another surety, if necessary—you 
understand.” 

“Thank you, Blake. I never thought of that,” said Alec, as 
he rose to go. 

“You must stay here to-night,” said Sophy, impulsively ; 
“you must not think of going out in this fog.” 

“Do,” said Blake. “I'll send a message to your land- 
lady.” 

But Alec would not stop. He would be more comfortable 
at home, he said. They all three went into the hall together. 

“ Alec, my boy,” said Blake, putting his hand on the young 
man’s shoulder, “I’m afraid there’s a hard trial in store for you. 
You will meet it like a man. Don’t get excited and lose your 
head, and don't allow yourself to be too much cast down. Hope 
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for the best. Men have had to face worse things, and have lived 
through them.” 

Alec grasped his friend’s hand in silence. Sophy took his 
left hand between her own. 

“You will be brave, and keep up your courage, I know,” she 
said, as her eyes moistened; “and we will hope and pray con- 
tinually that all may yet be well.” 

“Qh, all right,” cried Alec, in his old, cheery voice. “As 
Blake says, men have had such things to bear, and worse; why 
not I? Good-night.” 

The touch of sympathy, the evident belief of his friends in 
his integrity, the cheering words, had made him a new creature. 

But there was one house Alec wished to visit before he 
sought his own solitary abode. After a long drive he found 
himself at Claremont Gardens. 

Semple was, unfortunately, out. Miss Lindsay was in bed 
with a cold. Laura received Alec alone. 

“Oh, I am so glad that you are to have all this money!” 
she exclaimed, as soon as the servant left them. “Mr. Semple 
says you will be very rich.” 

“T shall not be rich, unless you call five thousand pounds 
riches,” returned Alec. “As for my share of the residue, what- 
ever the law may say, it was never meant for me, and of course 
I can’t take it.” 

“You don’t mean to say that!” exclaimed the girl. 

“Certainly I do,” said Alec, questioning her face with his eyes. 

“ But it is folly. My uncle can never have really wished to 
carry out such a preposterous scheme. I believe he was afraid 
of that stupid old minister, and never intended to give his 
Church more than five thousand pounds. Didn’t Uncle James 
tell you so, before he died?” 

“No.” 

“ He must have done so, else why should you have made the 
will in that way? Can’t you remember some conversation or 
hint to that effect?” 

“Na- 

“It is such a pity; for if you did, you would be——” The 
girl stopped ; but her face spoke plainly, and what it said was, 
“If you will only do as I wish, I will marry you.” 

Alec heard the unspoken voice, and his heart beat painfully 
fast ; but he replied calmly enough : “I could not have forgotten 
such a conversation, could I ?” 
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Another pause, and then— 

“T think you might remember it, if you really care for me.” 

The words were spoken in a tone that was almost a whisper. 

Alec made no answer, but sat looking at the girl he had 
loved so fondly, with a wondering, sorrowful gaze. 

Laura saw that she had made a fatal blunder; but it was 
too late. The self-contempt which would rise in her heart she 
directed in her own mind towards Alec. He was a poor-spirited 
creature, after all, incapable of incurring a risk to win her. And 
yet she loved him. 

Alec rose to take his leave. 

“By the way,” he exclaimed, suddenly, “you read the will 
before it was signed ; at least, you peeped into it, you remember. 
Was it not five hundred thousand a 

“Oh, Alec!” exclaimed Laura, clasping her hands upon her 
breast ; “don’t remind me of that! You sazd you would never 
mention it!” 

“T never have mentioned it to a third person, and I never 
will,” said Alec. “But I need not ask you how the will read. 
I have seen it myself.” 

“I did not read it—not that part of it, at least,” exclaimed 
Laura, in some confusion. “I was only anxious to see what I 
should have. I had no time to read it. I had hardly time to peep 
into it. It is cruel, cruel of you to remind me of such a thing!” 

“Don’t say that, Laura,” said Alec, gently. “Don’t cry. 
Indeed I did not mean to wound you. I only thought that as 
you had seen the will you might remember—— _ But it was 
stupid of me to think of it, for there is no doubt what the will 
says. I think I am getting a little bewildered with it all. Last 
night, when Beattie—that is Mr. Hatchett’s managing clerk, you 
know—told me of what I had done, I felt as if I had been 
literally bewitched. I could have sworn the will was all right. 
But never mind. Good-night ; and I hope you will forgive me 
for so thoughtlessly causing you pain.” 

So Laura, smiling through her tears, graciously gave him her 
hand and forgave him; and Alec went away. As soon as the 
hall-door had closed behind him, she threw herself on the sofa 
and wept the bitterest tears she had ever known. 

Tired out in mind and body Alec arrived at his lodgings. 
On the table lay a piece of blue paper, neatly folded in two, 
It was a summons for him to appear at the Bow Street Police 
Court at ten o’clock on the following morning, to answer charges 
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of altering a will, uttering a forged draft, and attempting to 
obtain money by false pretences. 

He hardly heard the voice of the housemaid saying, “The 
man told me to give it you as soon as ever you come in, sir. 
And please sir,” the girl added confidentially, for Alec had found 
favour in her eyes, “I think he’s not gone far away,” and she 
nodded in the direction of the street. 

Alec went to the window, and shading his eyes with his hand 
looked out into the darkness. A burly fellow in plain clothes 
was loitering at the opposite corner. The house was evidently 
watched ; and the hot blood rushed to the young man’s cheek, 
as he turned away from the window. “Thank you, Martha. 
That will do,” he said, quietly. 

That night Alec felt as though the prison door had already 
closed behind him. But bitterest of all was the pang of the 
ever returning thought, that Laura Mowbray had proved herself 
to be unworthy of an honest man’s love. 














Reviews. 
I.—RELIGIO VIATORIS.! 


THIS little book, though it bears no name, is evidently the 
work of one who is a master of his subject and has carefully 
thought out during long years the conclusions that are here set 
down. He leads on the reader step by step from the initial 
facts of natural reason to the crowning act of faith, which 
gives in its loyal allegiance to the Catholic Church as the 
appointed teacher of Divine truth to men. He traces out 
the course of argument which leads straight on from our 
necessary belief in our own existence to the belief in a Divine 
revelation, manifested to us by the living voice of an infallible 
teacher. The chain of proof is a complete one, and is stated 
with a calmness and clearness which is one of the notes of 
truth, and presents so marked a contrast to the hastily assumed 
hypotheses and rapid transitions from one set of arguments to 
another by which the teacher of error seeks to lead his dupes 
astray. 

Yet one thing strikes us as we read these pages. We 
do not expect to hear of many sceptics being converted 
by them. This is not owing to any fault of the writer’s. It 
is the same with every set of arguments directed against the 
unbeliever. It seems to be the will of God that logic should 
neither convict nor convert. Nou in dialectica placuit Deo 
salvum facere populum suum. There is always some respectable 
evasion from every argument founded on just principles. Even 
if it proceeds step by step and is based on irrefragable syllogisms, 
it is coolly thrust aside on the ground that it is a metaphysical 
argument and therefore cannot have a clenching force in this 
material order. 

Religio Viatoris is therefore a book rather for Catholics 
who have never thought out the ultimate basis of their faith 
than for those who have no faith at all. To Catholics it will 
1 Religio Viatoris. London: Burns and Oates. 
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have a double value; it will strengthen them in their own 
convictions and will also furnish them with many a valuable 
argument against the enemies of religion. When a man has 
been brought up from his childhood amid Catholic influences, 
he grows up into his religion without ever questioning its 
foundation. It is repugnant to him to do so, as it would be 
repugnant to a man to question his father’s honour or his 
mother’s virtue. Yet in these days when doubt and unbelief 
fill the air there is a danger in this unreasoned acceptance 
of truth. Companions may raise difficulties, out of which the 
young Catholic cannot see his way. If he is not shaken, he 
is at least perplexed. He has no ready answer to the objection 
against the existence of God or the truth of Christianity or of 
the Catholic Church, and his opponent has the best of it. 
This is why such a little book as this is most valuable and 
most opportune. We strongly recommend it to all our readers 
if they desire to build up either themselves or others in a 
rational belief, or to have ready a weapon wherewith to defeat 
the enemies of the Church and of God. It is full of telling 
passages. We will merely quote one which is directed against 
what is called historical criticism. 


History does not mean only books, manuscripts, documents 
and scientific historians. It means also the moral personality of 
empires and kingdoms: the living and ever accumulating tradition 
of human action and human knowledge embodied in usages, customs, 
laws, institutions. All these are witnesses, and testify with articulate 
voice. The history of the Church is the Church itself; its world- 
wide circumference guarded by the universal Episcopate, and its 
centre the fountain of supreme authority; its unbroken succession 
of Bishops in all nations; its lineal inheritance of the Primacy 
of the chief of the Apostles; its nineteen Cicumenical Councils: 
all these things are history, historical documents, testimonies, records 
and living witnesses. To quote human and uninspired texts against 
the voice and witness of the Universal Church, is no sign of common 
sense. The scientific historian reads the history of the Catholic 
Church in one sense, the Catholic Church reads its own history 
in another. Choose which you will believe. For me it is enough 
to say in matter of its history what St. Augustine said in matters 
of faith: Securus judicat orbis terrarum. 


One question we cannot help asking ourselves, whether the 

logical process pursued in these pages is historical as regards 

the writer—whether he advanced by the steps here indicated ? 

We are inclined to think not. We fancy that he is tracing 
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rather the steps by which any rational man ought to arrive 
at truth than the steps which he himself pursued. He leaves 
upon us the impression that he is analyzing the grounds for 
convictions at which he himself arrived by an instinctive 
appreciation of the beauty of Divine Truth rather than 
by gradually building up of the temple of truth from the 
foundations. This must almost always be the case with the 
defenders of Catholicity and of Theism, and it is for this reason 
that the book will be more serviceable to those who are either 
partly or wholly already in possession of the truth than to 
those who have to begin ad znztio. 


2.—A MENOLOGY OF ENGLAND AND WALES.) 


We have long been debtors to the Fathers of the London 
Oratory for the official work undertaken and so admirably 
carried through mainly by them in the compilation of the 
Ordinary Process of the English Martyrs, which has already 
borne such excellent fruit. We are now indebted to them, 
in the person of Father Richard Stanton, for the noble 
volume before us; itself also, as its title-page shows, an 
official work. The Bishops not long since obtained from 
the Holy See permission to keep many additional feasts of 
English saints in the dioceses of England and Wales; and, 
not content with this ecclesiastical cu/tus, the existence of 
which unfortunately may easily be unknown to the laity, 
they wisely thought that a volume was needed that should 
give a brief account of these and many other ancient saints, 
whose memory should be held in special benediction amongst 
their own countrymen of all generations. Father Stanton 
had, we believe, the chief charge of the preparation of the 
new Offices and Masses, and very appropriately the far 
heavier charge of compiling the volume of “brief memorials” 
was entrusted to him. All Catholics will be glad that the 
Blessed and Venerable English Martyrs have their records 
also in the book, and that thus this official work comprises 
both our ancient and more recent saints. It is perhaps a 


1 4 Menology of England and Wales ; or brief memorials of the ancient British 
and English Saints, arranged according to the Calendar: together with the Martyrs 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Compiled by order of the Cardinal 
Archbishop and the Bishops of the Province of Westminster. By Richard Stanton, 
Priest of the Oratory, Lundon. London: Burns and Oates, 1887. 
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little to be regretted that the cases of the Martyrs that were 
deferred last December for fuller evidence should not have 
been decided before the appearance of this book, as some at 
least of them will be added before long to the list of Venerables, 
and their “brief memorials” will then be wanting. The com- 
piler, however, required a rule to follow in his selection of 
names, and it is difficult to see a better one that he could have 
adopted than to take the lists in the recent Decrees of the 
Congregation of Rites respecting our Martyrs. 

A “Menology” is a better name for the book to bear than 
a “ Martyrology ;” for though it is true that even the authoritative 
Roman Martyrology contains the names of a multitude of saints 
who did not die a martyr’s death, the word “martyrology” in 
our time has come to mean, if not a record of martyrs only, 
at least the catalogue of those only who have a right to the 
honours of the altar. By this the fifty-four Blessed Martyrs 
would have been included, but the two hundred and sixty-one 
Venerables would have been shut out, as well as a large number 
of the ancient saints and servants of God, whose names are not 
to be found in the Roman Martyrology. For, with regard to 
the ancient saints, the term is popularly extended to include 
many besides those of whom feasts have ever been kept, or 
in whose honour a votive Mass is allowed to be said. And 
this is one of the admirable features of this Menology. In 
it are found brief histories of many, whose honour may not 
have yet been confirmed by the Holy See, but who have been 
from time immemorial regarded in this country as saints. 
Indeed the book wisely goes still further, and includes “the 
names of a restricted number of personages, who cannot be 
proved to have been publicly honoured as saints, but who 
were eminent for their zeal in the service of religion, as well as 
either for their holy lives or for their edifying conversion.” * 
“Menology” is a well chosen name for the book, as it is much 
used by religious Orders for the summary of the lives of their 
most memorable men. 

The first effort to supply the want, for which our new 
Menology admirably provides, was the “ English Martyrologe” 
of John Wilson, a secular priest long resident in the Jesuit 
College at St. Omers. His book reached three editions, the 
first of which was published in 1608. Bishop Challoner in 
1761 brought out his Memorial of Ancient British Piety ; 


2 Introduction, p. xiii. 
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and Mr. William Pulton of Desborough, compiled a similar 
book which exists only in manuscripts These, however, 
included the Irish and Scotch saints, who are not within the 
scope of Father Stanton’s Menology, excepting where they 
“had a distinct mission or some other clear connection with this 


” 


country. 

To make quotations from a book of this description would 
indeed be to take a brick as a specimen of a house; but we 
may be permitted for our readers’ sake to dip into it here and 
there, and our choice shall fall on some of the servants of God 
of whom but little seems to be generally known. 

We will take then, first, St. Walstan of Cossey, who is 
commemorated on the 30th of May. The son of wealthy 
parents, he left his home when he was twelve years old and 
engaged himself as a servant at a farm near Cossey, living as 
a farm-servant in poverty and labour, and ending his life in the 
open field. His name yet lives among the people of the 
neighbourhood, and St. Walstan’s well at Bawburg is still 
visited. His effigy is to be seen on some Norfolk rood screens. 

King Henry the Sixth still rests in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, and if it had not been for the Reformation, he would 
very probably have been canonized. The holy founder of Eton 
and King’s College was buried at Chertsey Abbey, and trans- 
lated to Windsor in consequence of the miracles that attested 
his sanctity. Pope Julius the Second appears to have favourably 
received the petition of King Henry the Seventh for his 
canonization. 

Lincoln Cathedral had not long been the resting-place of 
the great St. Hugh, its Bishop, when it was further glorified 
by the reception of the body of the little St. Hugh, whom 
we may well call so, as he was a martyred child but nine years 
of age. After long tortures and starvation he was crucified by 
the Jews, as an act of hatred to our Blessed Lord. The body 
of the childish martyr was found in a well, and on its being 
raised, a blind woman was restored to sight by its touch. Are 
not the bones of little St. Hugh still within the walls of the 
beautiful Cathedral, within which they were solemnly buried 
more than six centuries ago ? 

A precisely similar case is that of little St. William of 
Norwich, a boy of twelve, a tanner’s apprentice in Norwich. 


3 We owe the sight of this compilation to the kindness of Lord Brabourne, who 
purchased it at the sale of the Hartley library. 
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The murderers were taken in Thorpe Wood, where a chapel 
was afterwards erected to St. William of the Wood. The 
martyr’s body was honoured by miracles, and rested in 
Norwich Cathedral. The martyrdoms of the two crucified 
boys were represented in the pictures of the English Church 
in Rome. St. Melorus is called in the inscription under one 
of those pictures, “a boy of seven.” Very nearly all the ancient 
saints there represented can be identified by Father Stanton’s 
help. An exception is, however, a St. Wulstan, “nephew of 
two Kings,” and his three companions, martyrs. 

SS. Wulfhad and Ruffin, the martyrs of Stone in Stafford- 
shire, were put to death by the pagans in the cell of the 
hermit who had instructed and baptized them. The head of 
St. Wulfhad is said to have been taken to the Church of 
St. Laurence at Viterbo. Father Stanton is unable to accept 
the statement that they were the sons of Wulfhere of Mercia 
and St. Ermenilda, killed by their father because they had 
been baptized without his consent. 

In such a work as this Menology, the Editor is called on 
every moment to exercise his judgment in accepting or rejecting 
statements, and in examining the credibility of ancient writers. 
It is a task of the gravest difficulty and responsibility. Father 
Stanton’s judgments Catholics will be found willingly to accept, 
though there may well be little points in so large a work on 
which some question might be raised. For one thing, we had 
not thought that the weight of historical evidence justified the 
statement that “the murderers [of St. Thomas of Canterbury] 
were avoided by every one, and after living some time in 
absolute solitude in England, went to Rome to ask penance 
and absolution. The Pope ordered them to go to Jerusalem, 
and spend the rest of their days in penitential exercises, which 
they did.” In support of this statement, for which Roger 
Hoveden is responsible, it may be said that William de Tracy 
in a spirit of contrition went on a pilgrimage to Rome and 
Jerusalem; but, on the other hand, within four years of the 
murder he was Justiciary of Normandy. Fitzurse is said to 
have gone to Ireland and become the founder of the Macmahon 
family. Morville was in England and in a position of authority 
in the first year of King John. 

In the life of the Venerable John Jones, O.S.F.,4 we 
notice a double clerical error. “Mr. Barnet and Mr. Wiseman” 

* P. 331. 
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should be “Mr. Barnes and Mrs. Wiseman.” The former of 
these occurs in Challoner; the latter is a misprint. The 
servant of God who was condemned with Father Jones alias 
Buckley, was the heroic Jane Wiseman, herself perhaps worthy 
of a page in the Menology. “Giles Horne,’*® who died 
with Blessed William Horne, the Carthusian lay-brother, was 
Giles Heron, the son-in-law of Blessed Thomas More. The 
corruption of the name into Horne is due to Stowe. The 
right name of the holy martyr will be found in Wriothesley’s 
Chronicle. 

In conclusion we will place before our readers, in the words 
of the Menology, the lives of two of our Blessed Martyrs, of 
whom little is known. The Christian name of the first of them 
was so uncertain that it was omitted from the Decree of Appro- 
bation of the honours of the Blessed Martyrs. 


The Blessed Thomas Plumtree was a man of learning and of holy 
life. who had been ordained priest in the reign of Queen Mary. On 
occasion of the famous rising in the North, under the conduct of the 
Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, Plumtree attached himself 
to the insurgents, became their chaplain and preacher, and publicly 
celebrated Mass for them in the church of Durham College. It was 
on this charge that he was tried and condemned to death ; but as his life 
was offered him on the scaffold if he would renounce the Catholic faith 
and adopt the new religion, it was in truth for this holy cause that he 
died. When urged to comply, he firmly refused any such compromise, 
and declared that he had no wish to live in this world, if he were to 
die to God. He was executed in the Market Place at Durham, and 
buried in the Church of St. Nicholas. There is some uncertainty as 
to the Christian name of this martyr, as he is sometimes called Thomas 
and sometimes William ; nor is it clear whether or not he is the same 
with Plumtree, a schoolmaster of Lincolnshire, who suffered for the 
faith (p. 3). 

Blessed Margaret Plantagenet. ‘This illustrious Martyr was the 
daughter of the Duke of Clarence, the brother of the Kings Edward 
the Fourth and Richard the Third, and consequently was cousin of 
Edward the Fifth and of Elizabeth of York, Queen of Henry the 
Seventh and mother of Henry the Eighth. In the reign of Henry 
the Seventh Margaret was married to Sir Richard Pole, Knight, a 
distinguished member of the Court, and by him was the mother 
of several children, amongst whom was Reginald Cardinal Pole, 
the last Archbishop of Canterbury. Margaret was distinguished 
at Court for her cultivated mind, and still more for her piety and 
‘ virtues. Henry the Eighth restored to her the Earldom of Salisbury, 


5 P, 380. 
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formerly vested in her family, but forfeited by attainder. He also 
appointed her governess to his daughter Mary, the future Queen, 
whose eminent virtue and religion gave evidence of the care with 
which she had been trained. Moreover, Queen Catherine of Aragon, 
whose friendship was itself an attestation of no ordinary merit, ever 
professed the greatest esteem and affection for the Countess of 
Salisbury. 

All this prosperity was changed, however, when the wretched King, 
blinded by his evil passions, fell away from the right path. His best 
and truest friends then became objects of suspicion, and those who 
would not join him in the schism were regarded as his worst enemies. 
Reginald Pole, who had firmly resisted all his seductive proposals, had 
been marked for especial hatred, and was obliged to take refuge abroad ; 
and his pious mother, Margaret Plantagenet, whom nothing could shake 
in her fidelity to the communion of the Catholic Church, also fell into 
disgrace. As the son was beyond his reach, the King resolved to take 
the life of the mother. She was accused of treason, and the Bishop 
of Ely and the Earl of Southampton were sent to examine her, and 
try to elicit some evidence against her. Her sincerity and honesty 
of purpose were, however, so manifest that it was clear she must 
be acquitted if brought to trial, and accordingly the King, at the 
instigation of Cromwell, obtained an Act of Parliament for her 
attainder, together with that of several others. Her house was 
searched, and it was found that she kept a correspondence with 
her son Reginald, which was itself said to be treasonable, and that 
she wore round her neck a picture of the Five Adorable Wounds 
of Jesus Christ, which they said was the standard of the insurgents 
in the North. Margaret was detained in prison for two years, and 
at length brought to the block on May 28, 1541. She behaved 
with perfect constancy of mind and with the outward dignity 
befitting her high lineage: she refused to lay herself on the block, 
as her soul was free from the stain of treason, and the executioners 
were constrained to use a most barbarous violence, in carrying out 
their sanguinary commands. Cardinal Pole received the tidings 
with heroic firmness. Placing the letter which conveyed them in 
the hands of his secretary, he said “that he had ever thanked 
God for giving him so pious and virtuous a mother, but that it 
was an unexpected grace to be able to call himself the son of a 
martyr” (p. 237). 


It was not, we believe, a picture of the Five Wounds worn 
round her neck, that was produced against her, but a vestment, 
apparently a deacon’s dalmatic from her chapel, with heraldic 
devices on the front and the Five Wounds on the back. This 
Cromwell showed to the House of Lords between the second 
and third readings of the Bill of Attainder, which in her case 


did duty for a trial. 
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We English Catholics may congratulate ourselves on the 
appearance of this Menology. As a work of reference it is 
invaluable. It contains admirable daily reading for us all, 
securing the revival of the memory of our glorious saints. 
Nulla dies sine linea. There is no day without its record and 
its teaching for those who would be the disciples of the saints. 
If it is suited for all the faithful, as it certainly is, it is particu- 
larly well adapted to the refectory reading of seminaries and 
religious houses. To such we venture very specially to 


commend it. 
J. M. 


3.—LIFE AND DEATH OF VEN. EDMUND GENNINGS.! 


One of the most interesting of the Martyrs is Edmund 
Gennings, or Genings, not because his life was singularly event- 
ful, but because his brother, John Gennings, wrote a charming 
memoir of him. This John Gennings became a Catholic after 
his brother’s martyrdom, was ordained priest at Douay in 1607, 
and became the founder in 1617 of a convent of Franciscans; 
from which the English Franciscan Province had its origin, 
with Father John Gennings for its first Provincial. His 
portrait is on the title-page of the Certamen Seraphicum, 
as the Restorer of the Province. When his brother Edmund 
had suffered martyrdom, John Gennings, on whom at the time 
that event had produced little effect but satisfaction that 
he was now free from his brother’s importunities for his 
conversion, about ten days after, as he himself relates, comparing 
his brother’s life with his own, was so moved that “ prostrate 
on the ground he vowed to forsake kindred and country to 
find out a true knowledge of his brother's faith,” and to 
his brother’s intercession he attributed his own conversion. 
In 1600 he wrote that brother’s Life, and leaving it with John 
Wilson, the well known secular priest who lived at St. Omers, by 
him the Life was first put into print in 1603. It was reprinted 
with some changes and the omission of proper names. at 
St.Omers in 1614. The second edition is rare; the first is not 
known to exist, but our information respecting it is derived 
from a manuscript by Father Christopher Grene, whose written 
notice is of much value as it gives us some interesting 


1 Life and Death of Ven. Edmund Gennings. By his brother, John Gennings, 
London: Burns and Oates, 1887. 
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names that are omitted in the edition that has reached us, 
The later edition contains a portrait of the Martyr and eleven 
delightfully quaint cuts. Father William Forbes Leith (for 
so we interpret the: initials signed to the introduction) has 
had the happy thought of reproducing these cuts by one 
of the modern processes, and of reprinting the substance 
of the Life. It may be as well perhaps to help the reader 
by modernizing the spelling, but we confess that we should 
have been glad if in this new edition there had been fewer 
changes and abridgments in the quaint old text. In fact 
we should have preferred one of two things, either a new 
and full Life of the Ven. Edmund Gennings, in which all 
existing materials for his biography might have been 
used, or else a reprint of the old Life, in either case with 
the funny vivid old pictures. But we have every reason 
to be grateful for what we have. Father Forbes Leith’s book 
is beautifully got up, and if it lies, as we hope it may, on many 
a drawing-room table and on many a poor man’s shelf, the text 
cannot fail to edify or the prints to amuse, and with their 
amusement to instil through the “faithful eyes” some accurate 
knowledge of what the life of our English Martyr was, and what 
his death. 


4.—THE OLD BAR CONVENT. 


In the very heart and heat of the later period of religious 
persecution in England, when conventual life had been 
destroyed, Mary Ward, a brave-hearted Englishwoman, con- 
ceived the project of initiating an Institute devoted to active 
works of charity, primarily and principally among the sore- 
pressed Catholics of England. It was a bold venture on her 
part to embark on such an enterprise when the idea of what we 
now commonly speak of as, “an active order of nuns” was 
unknown in the Church, and when recently promulgated 
decrees enforcing the enclosure of religious women, made the 
anomalous position of her Institute an object of suspicion. As 
first projected it was indeed suppressed by Pope Urban the 
Eighth, but suppression resulted in little more than a change 
of name and the pruning away of certain other non-essential 

1 St, Mary's Convent, Micklegate Bar, York. Edited, with a Preface, by Henry 


James Coleridge, of the Society of Jesus. (Quarterly Series.) London: Burns and 
Oates, Limited, 1887. 
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features in the Congregation which, however familiar to us now, 
were quite unknown to and far in advance of the age in which 
Mary Ward’s lot was cast. 

Thus those who had begun their religious life in the 
suppressed Congregation of the “Jesuitesses” continued it as 
members of the Institute of Mary. That this was done with 
the full approval of the Holy See, is evidenced by the fact that 
in Rome itself there was a recognized house of the Institute, 
which was until many years later the residence of the General 


Superioress. 
One of the communities of the Institute of Mary, through 


the instrumentality of Frances Bedingfeld, one of the com- 
panions of Mary Ward’s declining years, and ultimately through 
the benefactions of Sir Thomas Gascoigne, “the patriarch of the 
northern Catholics,” carried on in York a heroic work for souls. 
When Frances Bedingfeld returned with her religious Sisters 
to England it was to begin her apostolate with imprisonment, in 
London first, and afterwards in the loathsome dungeons of 
Ousebridge Kidcote in York. Quite consonantly with the 
unvarying law, that the crown is to be won by the cross, it 
was in London and in York that she planted offshoots from 
the parent stem of the Institute; not at Dolebank or at 
Heworth successively, homes of the little northern colony, but 
in the city where she and some of her Sisters had confessed the 
faith in suffering. How Providence set the seal of blessing on 
their mission, it would take too long to tell; but we may note 
one circumstance of an apparently miraculous character, which 
has ever since been annually commemorated with thanksgiving 
to St. Michael on his autumn festival. Some ten years after the 
community had settled in “the great house without the Bar,” 
which by the way looked southwards on a stretch of “country 
fields” in those days, the more fanatical Protestants of the city 
roused the latent “no-Popery” feeling of the mob, and threat- 
ened the convent with destruction. Kind friends from without 
soon made the nuns acquainted with their peril, and undertook 
the custody of the children and of treasures such as relics, until 
the storm should have passed over. The safety of the chaplain 
was provided for; and the nuns, left without human protection 
but full of confidence in God, awaited the impending danger. 
Rev. Mother Bedingfeld then ordered a picture of St. Michael 
triumphing over his foe, to be hung over the front door, while 
she solemnly placed the house under the protection of the great 
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Archangel and all the heavenly host. Hardly had she done so 
when an armed mob surrounded the building. Availing herself 
of a permission she had received for such cases of emergency, 
she took from the tabernacle the pyx containing the Blessed 
Sacrament, and placing it in her bosom, knelt with her religious 
Sisters in the passage leading to the street door, and thus 
prayed to her Heavenly Spouse: “Great God! save Yourself, 
for we cannot save You.” Suddenly all was still. The mob 
quietly dispersed, and turned through the Bar into the city 
without as much as breaking a pane of glass, although no one 
was seen to give any word of command. The persons who were 
in the house opposite the convent—an ancient hostel which 
remains unchanged to this day—stated, however, that at the 
moment of the threatened assault they saw over the convent a 
tall personage on a white horse brandishing a sword, and that this 
sight appalled the crowd and occasioned their prompt dispersal. 
Of this the nuns of course saw and knew nothing; but certain 
it is that the tradition of it still lives in the city. 

Only three years later we find Frances Bedingfeld summoned 
to Munich by the chief Superior. The cause of her journey was 
an important one, and it resulted in a blessing of an incalculably 
higher order than that which we have just related. Her mature 
counsel was called for by central authorities of the Institute who 
were petitioning for the Pontifical approbation of its Summary 
of Rules. It is touching to note that just a year before the 
close of the long life of Frances Bedingfeld, who had been so 
closely linked with the first Mothers of the Institute, the Rules 
of the Institute received Papal recognition and approbation. 
The Institute itself was not then approved, and the reason was 
that according to the discipline of the Church at that time, 
approbation was never bestowed on Institutes of simple vows. 
That discipline has changed since the French Revolution ; and 
Pope Pius the Ninth by approving the Institute of Mary in 
1877, completed the work of his predecessor Pope Clement the 
Eleventh in 1703. The education of girls was placed first among 
the external avocations of the Institute, but other works of 
charity of a different character were also undertaken ; and thus 
we find the “Ladies of the Bar” not merely moulding the 
minds and hearts of the children of their flourishing boarding 
school and day school, but likewise visiting the sick poor, and 
doing good work by their presence in the homes of both 
Catholics and Protestants of their own station in and near the 
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city. Non-enclosure was a necessity for such a life as this, and 
in England the dress of the Institute had to be abandoned for 
a quiet matronly garb less calculated to excite notice. 

Not the least interesting incidents in the convent history 
are those associated with the name of Mother Eleonora Clifton, 
a fine high-spirited dame, whose courage gave its stamp to her 
community at a critical juncture of affairs. Dr. Jacques Sterne, 
a restless prebend of York who had gained some notoriety by 
upholding the Hanoverian Succession in the rising of 1745, 
began a further display of Protestant zeal by persecuting the 
“Ladies of the Bar,” whom he at last required to dismiss their 
chaplain and the children, and to limit their own numbers, 
under threat of citing the Superior before the spiritual court. 
Not content with this, he wrote to Lord Fairfax, threatening to 
put the penal laws against Catholics in force if his demands 
were not complied with. In natural alarm Lord Fairfax went 
at once to York, and besought the assembled community to 
disperse for a time. What had best be done? No need of 
deliberation for Mother Eleonora Clifton, who cut short the 
balancing of pros and cons by saying firmly: “I have conse- 
crated myself to the service of God in this house, and whilst a 
wall of it is standing I will never leave it. If they drag me out, 
I cannot help it.” Brave words were these in such an hour of 
peril, and they found an echo in the hearts of her Sisters, who 
determined to abide by her resolution. To re-enforce the penal 
laws seems to have been an idle threat on Sterne’s part; but he 
kept his word, and continued his persecution of the community 
until he found that it did not prove a road to preferment. 
Then Reverend Mother Hodshon was informed that he would 
desist from his worrying manceuvres, if she and her nuns would 
ask it of him as a favour. That was a very simple matter, and 
its result reads something like the conclusion of a story for 
children. Sterne became a good friend to the community, and 
not only visited them occasionally, but even helped them 
through certain business transactions. 

Not merely because of her one brave act have we introduced 
the name of Mother Eleonora Clifton, but because she was 
one of those souls whose special vocation it is to be a support 
to others, and to minister to the poor and afflicted. The angels 
must have counted her steps as she went to and fro in and 
probably beyond the old city, as a messenger of peace and 
help and healing; and angels must have been with her too 
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in the convent porch, where she dispensed medicine and relief 
to Catholics and Protestants alike. The two or three simple 
remedies she applied in all cases of illness that were brought 
to her, cannot account for the wonderful cures worked at her 
hands. Rather must we believe that to them was granted 
during life a power often given to the relics of the saints 
after death. Without listening to her patients’ accounts of 
themselves, she would say a few kind words, apply a medal 
or scapular with a little simple ointment to the part affected, 
and send them away with a promise of speedy relief. And 
her promises were kept. Once came to her a poor man, with 
many pains. “Now, my good man, untie your cravat,” said 
Mother Clifton. ‘“ Nay, madam,” he answered, “there is nothing 
the matter with my neck.” “It will be quite sufficient for me,” 
she replied; and, though far from being well content, the 
sufferer obeyed, and was dismissed with assurances of recovery. 
He had not gone far before he received the fulfilment of her 
promise. A more striking cure, followed by amusing conse- 
quences, was worked by Mother Clifton on a labouring man 
whose foot had been nearly severed from the leg by accident. 
Surgical treatment he would not hear of; to Mother Clifton 
he must go; and as usual her simple prescriptions effected 
a perfect cure. His gratitude prompted him to offer her the 
most valuable gift he knew of. “He naively said he was for- 
tunately a single man, and begged she would accept his hand. 
“TI am much obliged to you, sir,” was her reply, “but I am 
already engaged.” The principle of her unremitting acts of 
charity, which was stamped on her whole manner and coun- 
tenance, she once betrayed in words, when apologizing to a 
Sister for not keeping an appointment, she said: “I could 
not come sooner, for Jesus Christ has been with me in the 
person of a poor girl for a cure for the ague; then He came 
again in an infant in the whooping-cough; and as I could 
not have sent Him away if He had come in Person, neither 
could I in His suffering members.” How truly was each one 
to her “an image of Himself!” 

An old memorandum-book kept by three successive writers, 
who were certainly not deficient in the sense of humour, is 
full of quaint curious entries, which, besides giving us a peep 
at the regularity of community life and chronicling the convent 
benefactors, give us many a glimpse into the school-life of 
the olden time. They tell us of the children’s revels at 
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Kingtide, when the friends of the house assembled for a 
Christmas gathering : they give us a bright picture of a convent 
jubilee ; and, best of all, they tell us how the humble chapel 
was cared for, how it was in very deed the centre of the virgin 
hearts grouped around it, and how it witnessed the beautiful 
ceremonial of Holy Week almost within sight of the York 
Tyburn fifty years after the last martyr had there won his 
crown. 

It is not our purpose to enumerate the changes which 
during the first half of the present century inaugurated 
a new era at the old Bar Convent; we cannot doubt 
that, under the circumstances, they were well and _ wisely 
ordered. We now welcome the nuns in the habit of the 
Institute ; we find them adopting some measure of enclosure, 
and so we miss them from the sick-beds of the poor, and the 
homes of their friends in York. But new fields of labour 
opened to them, for to the old Bar Convent it has been given 
to train to the religious life Mary Aikenhead and Frances 
Ball, each the mother of a spiritual family of her own. With 
the new era began a more rapid growth of vocations to the 
Institute of Mary at York, which soon numbered several French 
and a greater number of Irish members. If in taking its place 
among the many communities in England, the old Bar Convent 
has lost its exceptional position, it can never lose its exceptional 
history, and will always have an exceptional claim to the 
gratitude of English and Irish Catholics. 

It only remains for us to ask our readers to make ac- 
quaintance with its history for themselves. They will do so with 
all the more interest because it comes in legitimate succession 
to the lives of the English Martyrs, which are now attracting 
so much intelligent attention among Catholics; and we do 
not doubt that the fortunes of the “old York nuns” will be 
followed not merely with pleasure, but with the profit derived 
from affectionate contact with holy lives. The book closes with 
a chapter on the convent relics, which include a singularly large 
piece of the Holy Cross, and the hand of the Venerable 
Margaret Clitheroe. Not England only, but Ireland too, 
where the Institute of Mary numbers many houses, and every 
country where its daughters are to be found, ought to give 
a welcome to the annals of the York Convent. 
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5.—THE LIFE OF LADY JANE DORMER.! 


The Life of Lady Jane Dormer is an interestiug chapter of 
Reformation history. --It gives a number of valuable and instruc- 
tive details respecting some of the chief actors in that lamentable 
page of England’s annals. In these rather than in the character 
of the subject of the memoir it is that the value of this biography 
consists, for though Lady Jane Dormer was a lady of great 
virtue and personal holiness, yet in these pages she retires into 
the background. Her edifying and pious life serves rather in Mr. 
Clifford’s memoir of her as a peg on which are hung the numer- 
ous anecdotes and descriptions of the leading personages of the 
English Court, and especially of the Royal Family. Henry the 
Eighth appears in the character with which we are familiar. 
Elizabeth, if possible, turns out to be worse than even Catholics 
suspected her to be, and there is a horrible story about her 
profligacy while still a mere child that accounts for her after 
hatred of all that is good. From the first pride took firm root 
in her heart, and pride was followed by the sins that generally 
accompany it, and by the time she came to the throne she was 
ready to play the part in which she was certainly most successful 
— if to crush one’s enemies and get rid of all inconvenient rivals 
deserves the name of success. Some details of her last illness 
are given, which are enough to move our pity. 


Before she fell very sick, being at Whitehall her senses, appetite 
and rest decayed, and she was troubled with fearful visions ; whereupon 
she removed to Richmond and fell sick indeed. She told a lady, one 
of the nearest about her person, that she had seen a bright flame about 
her, and asked her if she had not seen visions in the night. Growing 
more sick, she, all dressed, sat two days and three nights in her chair, 
and would be pursuaded by none to go to her bed, or eat, or drink. 
Only the Lord Admiral pursuaded her once to drink some broth, for 
to no other would she answer a word ; but she said softly to him if he 
had known what she had seen in her bed he would not persuade her as 
he did. Commanding the rest of the lords to depart her chamber she 
willed the Lord Admiral to stay, to whom she shook her head and with 
a pitiful voice said to him, “ My Lord, I am tied with a chain of iron 
about my neck.” He alleging her wonted courage she replied, “I am 


1 The Life of Jane Dormer, Duchess of Feria. By Henry Clifford. Transcribed 
from the Ancient Manuscript in the possession of the Lord Dormer by the late Canon 
E. E. Estcourt, and Edited by the Rev. Joseph Stevenson, S.J. (Quarterly Series.) 
London: Burns and Oates, Limited, 1887. 
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tied, and the case is altered with me.” . .. It is not known that in 
all this sickness she said ‘God help me!” or any other prayer or 
aspiration calling on God or asking His mercy (pp. 98—100). 


Poor little Edward the Sixth, on the other hand, seems to 
have been really a well disposed boy. 


His inclination and natural disposition was of great towardness to 
all virtuous parts and princely qualities; a marvellous sweet child, of 
very mild and generous condition (p. 60). 


But what chance had he, considering the evil hands he was in? 
The wicked men around him sought to pervert and corrupt him 
for their own base ends. When Princess Mary came to visit 
him, he showed her great affection, would burst into tears 
because she was not treated as she ought, and promised that he 
would remedy all when he was older, 

When Mary came to the throne, Lady Jane Dormer was 
her friend and constant companion. Several stories are given 
showing Mary’s charitable love of the poor, simplicity, innocence, 
and other virtues. Her death was a most edifying one. During 
her last sickness she comforted those around her by telling them 
how she saw many little children like angels playing before her 
and singing pleasing notes, giving her more than earthly comfort. 
She died during the celebration of Holy Mass in her chamber. 
All through the Mass she answered the priest up to the Agnus 
Dei, when she repeated most distinctly Mzserere nobis, Dona 
nobis pacem. When the priest took the Sacred Host, she 
“adored It with her voice and countenance, presently closed her 
eyes, and so rendered her blessed soul to God.” 

After Mary’s death, Lady Jane Dormer married the Duke of 
Feria, and went with him to reside on his estates near Madrid. 
He was an excellent husband and most pious Catholic. For 
twelve years they lived together most happily, and after his 
death the Duchess devoted herself to the education of her son, 
the management of her house, and divers works of charity. She 
died a most holy and edifying death, greatly respected and 
loved by all around her. 

We add one short anecdote respecting the Carthusian 
Martyr, Father Sebastian Newdigate, who was brother to the 
Lady Jane Dormer, grandmother of the Duchess of Feria. In 
his early life he was a favourite of the King, and lived much at 
Court. His sister feared much lest the ever-increasing disorders 
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there should corrupt her brother, and one day, when he came to 
see her, she made bold to warn him of his danger. 

Sebastian promised his sister to have in memory what she advised 
him. She answered, he should do well to remember it, and to perform 
it. “I shall,” saith he. “I fear it,” said she: At which word pausing 
a while, leaning his head upon his hand, he replied: “Sister, what 
will you say, if the next news you hear of me shall be that I am entered 
to be a monk in the Charter-house?” ‘A monk!” she saith. ‘TI fear, 
rather, I shall see thee hanged.” Not many years after she saw both 
(p. 20). 

Father Stevenson has prefixed a short and suitable Preface, 
in which he tells us that the author of the biography was one 
Henry Clifford, a gentleman in the Duchess’ service, and much 
esteemed by her. He also tells us in a note that there are still 
in existence two admirable portraits of her. We cannot help 
regretting that he did not insert one of them as a frontispiece to 
this most interesting biography. 

We must add one other remark. We have noticed above 
that the cause of Queen Elizabeth’s hardness of heart is to be 
found in the narrative of her early wickedness. In the reprint 
of a historical document, it is perhaps necessary to insert such 
stories, and it is useful to show persons like Elizabeth and Anne 
Boleyn in their true character, but for this reason great caution 
must be exercised in putting the book in the hands of the 


young. 


Y 


6.—THOMAS A KEMPIS.! 


We need have no hesitation in describing this volume as 
one of exceptional interest. The author modestly announces 
it as “notes of a visit to the scenes in which his [4 Kempis’} 
life was spent, with some account of the examination of his 
relics.” But the details with which he presents us go much 
beyond this; interesting as such a monograph would be, did 
it stand alone. The personal visit paid by Dr. Cruise in 1883 
to the several localities in which the great Religious passed his 
long life of more than ninety years—Kempen, Deventer, Zwolle, 
Agnetenberg, Windesheim—forms but one of the three sections 
into which the work is naturally divided. For we have from 
Dr. Cruise’s pen a very interesting notice of the Brothers of the 

1 Thomas &@ Kempis. By F.R. Cruise, M.D., late President of the College of 
Physicians in Ireland, &c. Illustrated. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., 1887. 
VOL, LXI. NN 
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Congregation of Common Life ; a religious association formed 
just five centuries ago, to meet the social evils of the day, and 
to preserve the spirit of Christian sanctity alike in clergy and 
laity. Chief among these was Gerard Groot, founder of the 
Brotherhood, whose university successes, brilliant gifts, worldly 
life, and signal conversion, remind us, with certain differences, 
of the Abbé De Rancé. The saintly Carthusian, Henry de 
Kalcar, the appointed instrument of his conversion to a spiritual 
life, became his fellow-labourer, with Tauler, Suso, and others, 
in the great religious revival of their day. The times, indeed, 
were so disastrous, that Dr. Cruise can say, without exaggeration, 
“Christendom -was bewildered, nations doubted whom they 
should obey, and the unity of faith seemed in peril. Never, 
since the days of Julian the Apostate, uprose a crisis so terrible 
or so dangerous.” And precisely, therefore, are such records 
as these, of the evil and the remedy, of saints and sinners— 
aye, of sinners or very unsatisfactory characters even in high 
places, useful to us in our endeavours to bring our friends to 
a recognition of the Divine character and indwelling sanctity 
of the Church. For they do but send us back to the Gospel, 
where we find our Lord asleep during the storm, and the 
agitated disciples arousing Him with “Lord, save us, we 
perish!” They do but remind us of His own description of 
“the Kingdom of Heaven” on earth, as a field where the wheat 
and cockle are growing together till the harvest. And they 
show how the power of Christian sanctity can raise up Saints, 
contemplative yet, therefore, all the more apostolic, to meet 
and overcome the evil, when the opportune moment has arrived. 
A life of this remarkable man, Gerard Groot, is among the few 
simple biographies given to us by the pen of Thomas a Kempis, 
and preserved in the edition of his works by Father Sommalius, 
S.J., printed at Antwerp in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. 

We are also indebted to Dr. Cruise for a clear and convincing 
summary of the long controversy as to the authorship of the 
Imitation. It needs not many pages to convince us, as we 
follow his proofs, that Gerson is simply the celebrated Chan- 
cellor of Paris, and that Gersen is nowhere. But the most 
popular portion of this interesting and attractive volume will 
always be the personal narrative of the author in capacity of 
pilgrim to the localities hallowed by the pious Augustinian’s 
life. Accompanied by his photographic apparatus, an art in 
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which he had previously graduated for the purpose, he followed 
with minute and conscientious fidelity every step of ground 
where 4 Kempis had trod. His lens has placed before us the 
house now replacing that in which the subject of his biography 
was born. We have the parish church of Kempen, where the 
young Haemerken must have received his first Communion ; 
and more illustrations than we have space to record, for they 
amount to eight-and-twenty. They include two interesting and 
cotemporary portraits, and—last, not least—a careful drawing 
of 4 Kempis’ well-formed and amply-developed skull, which Dr. 
Cruise held in his hands at Zwolle, and on which he discourses 
with a knowledge of phrenological detail which furnishes some 
curious material for speculation. 

There can be so little doubt of this volume being received 
with great popularity, that we will express the hope that 
a future edition may be given in cheaper form, to satisfy the 
piety of thousands of readers who have delighted themselves 
with the /wztation, without knowing so much as the period or 
nationality of the author. 


7.—A VENETIAN LOVER.! 


An elderly Venetian gentleman whose ancestors were noble, 
but who is now reduced in circumstances, lets lodgings. An 
English widower and his daughter have the fortune, or mis- 
fortune, to rent the apartments. In spite of the difference 
in years, the Venetian lodging-house keeper and the English 
miss become enamoured of each other. The “mercenary” 
papa discovers the interesting fact; and thereupon immediately 
announces to the Signor that he intends marrying his daughter 
to a monied old gentleman, who is to arrive shortly in Venice. 
The daughter heroically determines to sacrifice herself to duty ; 
as it appears some speculations of her father on the “Golden 
Coast” have just then failed, and financial ruin is consequently 
impending. The monied veteran arrives; but on hearing of 
a rival, dies conveniently. The lady starts in a gondola in 
the golden dawn for the lodging-house, rings up the lover, 
and carries him off, we presume to marry him. 

Such is the story Mr. King has thought worth while putting 
into indifferent blank verse, and printing on thick paper. We 


1 4 Venetian Lover. By Edward King. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., 
5887. 
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have had the patience to read it through from beginning to end. 
The volume is marked all over with the trail of the beginner. 
The blank verse is often stilted—the author seeming to think 
the only thing needful in this style of composition is to have 
ten feet, or syllables—the caesura being optional. He fills 
out his lines with unnecessary or inappropriate expletives 
without compunction. The author, too, seems to lack the sense 
of the congruous, as well as the perception of the border line 
where the sublime and the ridiculous meet. The poem, if such 
we may call it, opens with an invocation to the “pallid keys” 
of some ancient piano, which are called upon to awake and 
refresh the lover's “faltering soul” ; and to some 


Spirits troubled and invisible 
That beat with restless wings the realms of air. 


The lodgers arrive: 
Strangers from beyond the Western Sea, 
These opulent, sincere, and honest folk 
Who fled their freakish climate, and with gold 
Healed up my poverty and salved my pride. 


But when he sees the lady—her hallowed name does not 
appear in the book: perhaps it is She with “sweet low 
brow” retire into her apartment, a process which is thus 
described, 





Past me to the great hushed room she stole, 
the Venetian Jocandiere knows that he is a lover. 


Never, in divinest dream, 
Or maddest, most transcendent rhapsody, 
Or in the rush and sweep of organ fugues, 
Or ’mid enchanting and delirious sway 
Of wild Tedescan waltzes full of love, 
In pant of music or in peace of prayer 
Before San Marco’s alabaster shrine, 
Never upon the luminous lagoons, 
When witching and ethereal moonlight wore 
Vast spheres in which th’ imagination swam 
Fearless, 


never in all this, till now, did the “ Venetian” know what the 
bliss of love was. Nothing can be compared with it; he is 


ready to barter 
All Eternity 
For one brief walk within some spicy wood 
In fragrant twilight, hand in hand with her 


Yea, furthermore, for this 
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He would have spurned the rapt archangel’s flight 

Thro’ spaceless regions of infinity, 

Past whelm of worlds, beyond the planet’s ken. 
After which we may question the quality of the “prayer before 
San Marco’s alabaster shrine,” mentioned above. 

It would be tedious to go through the book at length: 
to hear of the moon coming “to caress Aer forehead virginal,” 
and Venice weaving round fer “its grave idyllic charm,” and 
above all, to wade through the rhapsodic growth of love in 
her heart; though its effects on her outward appearance 
may interest the reader. The monied gentleman sees some- 
thing amiss on her face, and exclaims: 

“Why, child, your eyes are misty as with tears, 

And there’s a new romance upon your face, 

And either ’tis your heart, or mine, that beats 

Loud as a Chinese gong.” 
As we might expect, the course of true love did not run 
smoothly—when did it ? 


One day a shadow fell. The father came 
Frowning and pale with pains, 


and announced to the “ Venetian,” 
“You cannot wed my daughter. She is pledged.” 


And upon this announcement the old gentleman, apparently 
overcome with the effort, 


Paused, and leaned against the wall, 
And mopped his brow and eyed me with a look 
That cut me keen as wind. 


But neither piercing glance or mopping could avail to quench 
the flame of love; and the prudent father determined to seek 
other lodgings. It was a sad day for the Venetian when he 


saw 
A hateful gondola 
Beating its prow against our palace steps, 
And soon with boxes, pictures, trinkets, books, 
Twas filled by tripping servants. 


Undying love, nevertheless, did not prevent our Venetian 
keeping a sharp eye to business : 
The father came 
To pay me gold and ask for a receipt 


With cold commercial courtesy. I signed 
The paper that my hot eyes scarcely saw. 
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When Ze and she parted, he could only babble 


Murmurous things 
Conventional, not daring once to look 
On thine appealing beauty. 


Then followed a drear night of wretchedness and despair for 
the parted lovers. But the golden dawn came at last : 


‘ I hear 
A footfall? Is it hers? She comes—she comes ! 
A fairy form in rustling draperies ;— 
Is it indeed thyself, my love, my own? 


Yes it was she.. And so all ends happily. 

The shorter lyrical pieces in the book are the best things 
in it. We would look with pleasure for a volume of shorter 
pieces from the pen of Mr. King. We may quote the following, 
in conclusion, as a fair sample of his better style: 


Oh the happy afternoon, 
When, upon the lone lagoon, 
In a gondola we rode, 
Thou and I! 
How the merry sunshine glowed 
In the spray that fled and flowed, 
Rippled, tinkled, fell to die 
On the water! Oh, the swoon 
Of the earth and air and sky ! 
Oh, the cry 
Of the swaying gondolier, 
As he sang his toil to cheer ! 
Oh, the colour on the cheek ! 
Love ! we did not try to speak ; 
We could only sigh. 


Oh the midnight sweet with moon, 
When across the pale lagoon 
In the gondola we fled — 

Thou and I, 
How the melancholy dread 
Of our parting bowed thy head : 
How the moments seemed to fly ! 
Love, I cried, ’tis yet too soon, 
And I dare not say good-bye! 

Let us try 
All our sorrow to forget : 
But my coward eyes were wet. 
Oh the pallor on thy brow ! 
Love! that night recalling now, 
Are thine own eyes dry? 
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I.—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


WE should venture to say that we have here three books? 
rolled into one—all three useful and good books, and it may be 
found convenient by the priests for whom Father Wapelhorst 
writes, to have them in one, though we should ourselves prefer 
them separate. The collection of Decrees of the three Plenary 
Synods of Baltimore seems out of place in a book on the Liturgys 
but the utility may justify their insertion in an Appendix. The 
book itself consists of (1) the explanation of the rubrics and, 
ceremonies of the Mass and Office, and (2) chapters on the 
history and significance of the parts of the Missal. We cannot 
help thinking that these chapters would be more read if they 
were put into the hands of the priest apart from the details of all 
the ceremonies. This, however, is a matter we have no reason to 
press. The ceremonies are described with great care and accuracy. 
We should here again have been glad to see the book shortened 
by the omission of the words of the antiphons used in proces- 
sions, the z#properia, &c. The book on ceremonies is consulted 
beforehand, and is not wanted during the function. We are 
glad to see the rubrics of the Breviary for the public Offices, and 
of the Ritual for the administration of the sacraments, given in 
the same book with the ceremonies of the Mass, and in this 
Father Wapelhorst seems to us to have made a distinct advance 
on any book of ceremonies we have yet seen. Even Martinucci 
does not give all the sacraments. We were surprised however 
not to be able to find in Father Wapelhorst the Last Blessing 
after the Viaticum and Extreme Unction; and certainly the 
Pope’s prayers should have been mentioned as having always to 
be said after Low Mass. Much is given to help the priest to 
understand how the Ordo is compiled, and yet not quite enough. 


1 Compendium Sacre Liturgie. Scripsit P. Innocentius Wapelhorst, O.S.F+ 
Neo-Eboraci: Benziger Fratres, 1887. 
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The case occurred to us a day or two ago to decide whether on 
a given day the Office should be of the Dedication or of the 
Octave of All Saints. We went in vain for guidance to Father 
Wapelhorst, but De Carpo’s admirable Calendarium Perpetuum 
gave us the answer atonce. Father Wapelhorst should not have 
left out a word that De Carpo gives in that book. We were glad 
to see quoted the recent Decree of the Congregation of Rites, 
which permits the Vespers sung in public churches for the 
people’s devotion to be taken from any Office, for instance of 
the Blessed Sacrament or of the Blessed Virgin. Of course this 
does not mean that it is not better to sing the proper Vespers of 
the day, where it can be done; but it is well to know that the 
common practice of singing the Vespers of the Blessed Virgin 
every Sunday is lawful. The ceremonies of High Mass for the 
Sacred Ministers and the Master of Ceremonies, are excellently 
given in parallel columns. 

Three months ago we gave our readers some account of a 
volume on Canonical Procedure, freely translated from the 
German of the Rev. Francis Droste by the Rev. Sebastian 
Messmer, D.D. We have now before us Dr. Smith’s volume on 
the same subject,” first published in 1882 and now reprinted with 
all the modifications necessary to include the later legislation on 
the subject. The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore held in 
1884 promulgated two Instructions from the Sacred Congregation 
of Propaganda, the one providing for the conduct of criminal 
trials, the other for the manner of judging matrimonial causes. 
The former, which is a modification by Propaganda of a general 
Instruction issued by Bishops and Regulars to meet the altered 
circumstances of our times, is given at full length by Dr. 
Messmer. It seems to us that it would have been good if 
Dr. Smith had done the same, as his book may, and we hope 
will, be taken as a guide by canonists in England and her 
colonies, where the Instruction of Propaganda, not having 
legal force, may perhaps not always be at hand. However, Dr. 
Smith has worked both Instructions into his text, and his book 
is now in conformity with the latest authorities. Dr. Smith's 
work has this advantage over Dr. Messmer’s, that it includes 
the process in Matrimonial Causes, and this doubles the 
value of the book for those who are concerned either as 
forming part of an ecclesiastical tribunal, or as interested in 


2 Elements of Ecclesiastical Law. By Rev. S. B. Smith, D.D. Vol.2. Zcclesi- 
astical Trials. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1888. 
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matters brought under the cognizance of such a court. We 
notice that while by an Act of Parliament passed in the reign of 
William the Fourth it is made unlawful in England and 
Ireland for the Ecclesiastical Judge to administer an oath to 
witnesses in a judicial inquiry, no such prohibition exists in the 
United States, where “it is the general practice of Protestant 
denominations to administer oaths in their ecclesiastical courts.” 
It is difficult to see what the abuse was, against which the law 
directed its prohibition in England. If it was intended to 
prevent oaths in secret societies, the Act has been singularly 
inefficient. It only hampers those whose administration of oaths 
would be useful. 

The previous editions of Father Lehmkuhl’s course of Moral 
Theology* have been duly noticed in THE MONTH on their appear- 
ance, and we are now glad to welcome the fourth edition, as well 
as the second edition of the same course in a compendious 
form. The rapid diffusion of this important work furnishes 
conclusive evidence that the judgment of the schools has 
verified the anticipations of the Catholic Press, which from 
the outset predicted for it a career of more than ordinary 
success and brilliancy. We believe that the learned author 
will be better pleased, than by its material success, to know 
that it has affected much solid good, and that it has stimulated 
in theological students the desire, as it has furnished them with 
the means, of reaching to a full and accurate knowledge of the 
science it explains. It is much appreciated in England, and 
is, we are happy to say, in use here as a text-book in more 
than one of our theological seminaries. 

A new edition of Father Schneider's Wanuale Sacerdotum* 
has been issued under the direction of Father Lehmkuhl, S.J. 
Every one who has used this most comprehensive and con- 
venient volume appreciates its excellence and its provision for 
every want in the priestly life, whether private devotions for his 
own use, careful and minute directions for the due celebration of 
Holy Mass, administration of the sacraments, and the perform- 
ance of the various ceremonies of the Church. It also gives 
analyses of sermons, benedictions of all kinds, besides prayers 
for the sick and dying, which are given in English as well as in 


3 Theologia Moralis. Auctore Augustino Lehmkuhl. Editio quarto, Herder, 
1887. 

* Manuale Sacerdotum. Accommodant P. J. Schneider, S.J. Editioii. Cura 
et Studio Augustine Lehmkuhl. Cologne: J. P. Bachem. 
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Latin in a separate supplement. Father Lehmkuhl has revised 
and corrected Father Schneider’s work, and availed himself of 
recent decisions of the Sacred Congregations on several disputed 
points. The Manual ought to be in the hands of every priest, 
and we can promise him that he will find it exceedingly useful. 

There are many persons who would like to undertake some 
regular practice in behalf of the Holy Souls, but really do not 
know where to begin or what method of intercession or satis- 
faction it would be best for them to adopt. To all such the 
Month of the Dead® gives a plain and practical answer. It 
suggests for each of thirty consecutive days an office to be 
undertaken in behalf of the Holy Souls by the persons per- 
forming the devotion, ¢.g., the office of prisoner, penitent, liberator, 
father, friend, &c. After an appropriate text of Holy Scripture 
there follows an explanation of the office undertaken for the day 
and an exhortation to perform it well. After this an appropriate 
story is told, then comes a practice for the day, a prayer to be 
said, and some indulgenced ejaculations by way of conclusion. 
The arrangement is an excellent one. The stories are pointed 
and telling, and contain many a serviceable warning respecting 
the punishment of Purgatory from revelations made to saints 
and holy persons. We notice a few slips in the English, and the 
Blessed Margaret Mary is always called the Venerable Margaret 
Mary. But these are only trifles, and the book is one which no 
one can use without deriving solid profit therefrom. 

The present time is not favourable to a realization of the 
supernatural. We are somehow surrounded by influences which 
seem to obscure it, and banish it from our sight. Our guardian 
angels are too often forgotten, and many a Catholic neglects 
altogether the duty he owes to his holy guardian and protector, 
never says a prayer for his help or guidance, or thanks him for 
the care with which he has guided him through many a danger. 
The selection from Dr. Keller’s Stories of the Angels, lately 
published by Mr. Washbourne, is likely to be very useful to the 
young, and to remind them of the many advantages that all 
gain from a devotion to their guardian angel. The first set of 
stories in the books tells of various appearances of angels in 
visible form, then we pass to the relations of the saints to their 


5 The Month of the Dead, or Prompt and Easy Deliverance of the Souls in 
Purgatory. From the French of Abbé Cloquet. Benziger. 

6 Angeli Dei, or Stories of Angels. Selected from the German. London: R, 
Washbourne. 
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guardian angels, and the remainder of the volume recounts the 
aid given to sinners and to the dying, to little children, and to 
the souls in Purgatory, by these messengers of God. The 
book forms an excellent prize-book for little children. 

Any book that helps to the better saying of the holy 
Rosary will be welcomed by Catholics. And the more readily 
will it be welcomed at the present time, since it deals with a 
devotion so dear to the heart of the reigning Pontiff. This 
little volume’ is a translation of Sermons by the Rev. M. J. 
Frings on the fifteen mysteries of the holy Rosary. They are 
written in a clear style, are really instructive, and breathe 
throughout a heartfelt piety. They are so clearly divided, that 
one may pick out the different thoughts in such a way as to 
have something new to dwell upon in each new recital of the 
Rosary. The great value of reading such sermons, and, indeed, 
of the recital of the Rosary itself, is that it forces us to look at, 
and linger on, the actions of our Blessed Lord. As children 
learn by seeing others act, so we, by watching our Divine Model 
in the various mysteries of His Life, learn to become like Him. 
It is at times very hard to argue oneself into patience, or self- 
denial, or obedience, but it is always easy to look at Him. It is 
the sight of Him, more than all argument, that bridges over the 
great gulf between knowledge and action. This is why the 
devotion of the Rosary is so fruitful. We recommend this little 
volume of Sermons as a book to be read, not at one sitting and 
then put aside for ever, but to be taken up often, and then 
especially when we would renew our devotion to the different 
mysteries of our Lord’s Life. If used in this way, the faults so 
common to translations, from which the book is not free, will be 
more easily passed over by the reader. 

Mgr. Goddard has selected from Alban Butler nearly all the 
Lives of Women Saints® contained in those classic volumes. 
They are but few and far between as compared with the Lives 
of men who were saints. As Canon Wenham points out in the 
Preface, this is due in great measure to the retired and hidden 
lives of so many holy women. Men who are on fire with the 
love of God, in the majority of cases, desire to be priests, and as 
priests cannot conceal their holiness. If they remain in the world, 


7 Sermons on the Holy Rosary. By Rev. M. J. Frings. Translated by J. R. 
Robinson. Benziger Brothers. 
8 Lives of Women Saints. From Alban Butler. Selected and edited by the 


Right Rev. Mgr. Goddard. London: St. Anselm’s Society. 
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the very contrast of their lives with the ordinary run of other 
men is a publication of their sanctity. But a woman buries herself 
in a convent, or if not, in the retirement of domestic life. Who, 
under the circumstances, is to remark upon, or even perceive, 
her virtues? For this reason we must make the most of such 
women saints as have had their lives recorded, and it was an 
excellent idea of St. Anselm’s Society to collect them into a 
separate volume. It will form a nice useful and interesting prize- 
book for proficiency in religious instruction in schools. 

The author of Bumble-bee Bogo’s Budget® is, we suspect, a 
little fanciful in describing himself as “a retired Judge,” but at 
least he is a very good “judge” of what children enjoy. Some 
of his verses are sure to become favourites: they are musical 
jingles, with quaint fancies and no meaning in particular, and so 
just such as children love. ‘“Babyland” and others appeal 
perhaps more to those of riper years: 


Perhaps the songs we sang thee 
Angels understand : 

Perhaps our children sing them 
In their Babyland. 


For them the sun’s still shining, 

The flowers still bright and grand ; 

For they have found what we have lost, 
The Key of Babyland. 


“Bobby, my boy,” reminds us of the lines addressed by 
Mrs. Craik to Philip Bourke Marston—both lately taken from 
among us—entitled, “Philip, my King ;” and the earlier poem 
strikes us as also the better. The “Invocation” and “ L’Envoi” 
show capabilities for higher work. The illustrations by Miss 
Haves are graceful, and the book as a whole is a very dainty one, 

Almost every English Catholic visiting Rome has lamented 
the want of some Catholic guide to the Eternal City. Baedeker 
and Augustus Hare’s Walks about Rome are equally unsatis- 
factory from a Catholic point of view. We rejoice to see the 
want supplied, and recommend every visitor to provide himself 
with the Catholic Pilgrim’s Guide to Rome It is a small and 
most portable book, full of useful information about the 
churches, shrines, &c. We never knew, till we read it, that the 
churches in Rome amounted to over four hundred. One thing 


® Bumble-bee Bogo’s Budget. By a retired Judge. With illustrations by Alice 


Haves. Macmillan and Co. 
10 The Catholic Pilgrim’s Guide to Rome. Burns and Oates. 
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we are sorry for, that no map or plan giving at least the most 
important churches, places, &c., has been inserted. 

Messrs. Gill have issued a new edition of the Directorium 
Sacerdotale* which is too well known and too widely appre- 
ciated to need any recommendation of ours. It is a summary 
of all the public and private duties of a priest, and abounds with 
useful information and most salutary advice. The list of books 
recommended is an admirable feature in it, and in this edition is 
brought up to recent date. 

The Catholic Family Annual®—an almanack issued by the 
Catholic Publication Society of New York—adds to the usual 
contents of such a work a series of interesting and illustrated 
biographies of illustrious men recently dead, and of great men 
of the past, including Blessed More, Blessed Fisher, &c. 

The Catholic Calendar for 18888 is most comprehensive in its 
contents. Beside the ordinary contents of an almanack, it gives 
a list of all the Catholic churches in England, with details about 
those in the metropolitan district. The pious visitor will find a 
diary of special devotions at various churches on different days 
of the week, lists of religious communities, charitable institu- 
tions, and other handy information suited alike to stranger and 
resident. The Catholic Almanac“ might be an abridgment of 
the Calendar. It does not attempt to give lists of churches, 
services, but it gives a variety -of useful Catholic information 
in a small compass. Messrs. Richardson have issued their usual 
handy almanacks for England generally,” and also in particular 
for the Society of Jesus.’ 





11 Directorium Sacerdotale. A Guide for Priests in their Public and Private Life. 
By F.B. Valny, S.J. Fourth Edition. Dublin: M.H. Gill and Son. 

12 The Catholic Family Annual. New York: Catholic Publication Society ; 
London : Burns and Oates. 

1 Catholic Calendar and Metropolitan Handbook for 1888. Price Sixpence. 
Washbourne. 

14 Catholic Almanac for 1888. Price One Penny. Burns and Oates. 

18 Catholic Almanack and Guide to the Service of the Church. WUondon and 
Derby : T. Richardson. 

16 Catholic Almanack and Guide to the Service of the Churches served by the 
Society of Jesus. London and Derby: T. Richardson. 
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II.— MAGAZINES. 


The panegyric of St. Alphonsus Liguori, of which the 
conclusion appears in the October issue of the St2mmen 
aus Maria-Laach, sets him before the reader in the threefold 
light of a Saint, whose great merits have enriched the treasury 
of the Church; the Founder of an Order, whose spiritual sons 
came forward to fill the gap in the apostolic army caused 
by the temporary suppression of the Society of Jesus, and 
as a Doctor of the Church, in whose valuable and voluminous 
writings no single error can be detected. Father Wasmann 
contributes a very interesting paper on the habits of the 
harvest ant, whose custom of storing up grain collected upon 
the harvest-field is mentioned in Scripture and by ancient 
writers of various nations. Modern science calls this fact 
in question, pronouncing it to be a fable, or popular delusion. 
since naturalists declare that the ant hibernates during the 
cold season. The truth is that the species whose provident 
care is extolled by the Wise Man, exists only in warm countries, 
being found in the south of Europe, America, India, and pre- 
eminently in Palestine. Father Cathrein continues his exposure 
of Mr. George’s fallacies, the one at present under consideration 
being the assertion that no man is entitled to the possession of 
anything unless it is produced by human labour. The essay on 
the elevating and refining influence of St. Francis of Assisi on 
the age in which he lived is also concluded. The purport of 
it is to show that the work of the mendicant orders was not 
only to revive religion by their preaching, but also by the severe 
simplicity of their life, their practice of poverty and love of the 
Cross, to counteract the selfishness and luxury of the times. 
Those who are accustomed to regard Finland as a barren, 
benighted, semi-barbarous land will do well to read the 
description Father Baumgartner gives of its scenery and 
inhabitants, to which he adds a brief account of the history 
of the country, its mythology and literature. 

The Katholik devotes a portion of its pages to the con- 
sideration of the nature of an oath and its object; a subject 
suggested not only by a monograph lately published by a 
Protestant pastor, but also by the increasing frequency of 
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perjury, as shown by the statistics of crime. The purpose 
of the oath is to call God to witness to the truth of a 
statement; in an ideal state of society this ought not to 
be necessary, since every man is bound to speak the truth 
to, and to believe his neighbour. Now, however, this time- 
honoured and sacred institution of an oath is held in slight 
esteem, owing to the progress of unbelief: in Germany, as 
in England, a proposal has been made to abolish the formula 
in use, and substitute for it an affirmation of a non-religious 
nature. Dr. Kellner, whose researches concerning the reign 
of Herod the Great recently appeared in the Kathol:k, now 
adds a short sketch of the period during which his sons and 
grandsons ruled over the various provinces of Palestine. The 
respective reigns of these monarchs, who, though they bore 
the title of King, were far inferior in rank to the Roman 
Governor, and enjoyed neither the affection or confidence 
of their subjects, were mostly brief and uneventful. Father 
Baumer, O.S.B., gives his reasons for believing that the three 
treatises, hitherto supposed to be lost, of Faustus, a learned 
monk of the fifth century, are now discovered. They are 
directed against the heresies of the day, and although attributed 
to other authors, answer in every respect to the description 
given of them by contemporary and later writers. They 
were probably published anonymously lest they should be 
received with suspicion, as some of the earlier writings of the 
author were considered open to the charge of being unorthodox. 

The Czvilta Cattolica (897, 898), whilst rejoicing at the present 
pacific condition of Europe, expresses its opinion that the interna- 
tional alliances are insufficient to ensure solid and durable peace, 
unless an alliance be concluded between Church and State, 
since the influence of the former is indispensable to weld 
together the discordant elements of society, and hold in check 
the mutual antagonism of parties and nations. For the interests 
of Italy pre-eminently it is to be desired that the relations 
between the civil and ecclesiastical power should be re-estab- 
lished on a right footing. The Czvz/td gives a notice of the 
life and work of Don Gualandi, who died some months ago, 
the benefactor and apostle of deaf mutes, his life being devoted 
to improving and increasing the means of instructing and 
raising these unfortunate persons, making them good Christians 
and useful members of society. The number of deaf-mutes 
in Italy is computed as no less than 20,000, of which about 
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3,000 are being educated in the institutions erected for the 
purpose. The means of producing wealth formed the subject 
of a former article on political economy; the distribution of 
wealth now comes under consideration. The writer aims at 
enunciating right principles, and answering the erroneous 
assertions of socialists, pointing out that Nature, far from 
desiring all men to be equal, is herself the author of inequality, 
by distributing to them so unequally gifts of body and mind. 
The theory that earthquakes are caused by an escape of gaseous 
vapour or steam from subterranean caverns is refuted in the 
Civilta (897), and in the following number it undertakes to 
prove that in volcanic regions they-are not produced by 
volcanic agency, but there as elsewhere, by the action of 
electricity. The argument in support of this theory has been 
expounded at length in the pages of this periodical, and forms 
an interesting chapter of seismology. 

We are glad to find that the second number of The Harvest 
is quite equal to the first, and that the sale of the first issue 
has been very large. The legal information respecting the 
right to the care of children is most useful. Father Moyes, 
who acts as Editor, contributes an article on Manchester in 


Catholic Days, and Mr. Oates, who assists him, continues his 
personal recollections of the poor, and describes scenes full of 
painful interest. 
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